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shoeing for a substantial issue upon which 

to draw up their battle lines for next 
November’s elections, are shocked at the dead 
calm hanging over Capitol Hill. Two months and a 
half have passed over the heads 
of Congress without the appear- . 
ance of a single issue which 
would admit of strict partisan 
division. World Court adher- 
ence and tax relief — the only 
questions of importance which 
have come up in the Senate — 
contained little thunder for 
either side. Whatever political 
advantage there was in the 
struggle over these measures went to lone wolves 
upon their individualistic stands. 

In the offing lie severe debates upon various 
Presidential appointees to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Tariff Commission, and the 
Federal Trade Commission. But already Senator 
Norris and the radical Republican group have 
opened fire upon these three commissions, effectually 
destroying the opportunity for the Democrats to 


] ) secretes leaders in Washington, gum- 





take credit to themselves alone. Likewise, to Senator 
Capper, Republican champion of the farmers, goes 
the credit for stirring up a controversy upon tariff 
revision, the historic prerogative of the Democrats. 
“Wall Street” and “the interests” do not arouse 
their usual reaction. Even the aluminum inquiry has 
failed to furnish any partisan ammunition. Calm 
prevails, and Main Street refuses to become excited 
by the alarums and excursions of such fitful attempts 
as Senator Copeland’s to pin responsibility upon the 
President for failing to act in the anthracite strike. 

Democratic battle lines are to be drawn up, but 
against what? Principally, it appears, against the 
myth of “the White House spokesman.” To us, the 
mask which the President assumes in talking to 
the country through the press seems a silly gesture — 
the carrying of caution to its greatest heights of 
inanity. But any organized campaign to force the 
President to inclose his comments in direct quota- 
tion marks is equally silly. The biweekly press con- 
ferences at the White House are innocuous enough. 
Correspondents complain that the “spokesman” 
consistently manages to shift important questions to 
the bottom of his pile. Rarely, if ever, does anything 
of interest emerge. Certainly, the wildest flight of 
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imagination would be required for a reporter to bring 
serious discomfiture upon the President by misquot- 
ing him upon any of the issues which he customarily 


discusses. The. Democratic party will find that the 


country is not to be awakened by diatribes against 
the President’s spokesman. 

The doldrums in which Washington lazes are but a 
further reminder of the somewhat unhealthy condi- 
tion of our political scene. THe INDEPENDENT has 
called attention before to the fact that Republican 
and Democratic parties have reached a condition of 
similarity in which sharp divergence is impossible. 
Merging of interests is too close for clean-cut opposi- 
tion. The time is approaching when Republican and 
Democrat as such must stop seeking for mythical 
differences, recognize their common interests, and 
unite to fight the rise of a new radical party which 
can furnish the healthy sort of opposition that 
every Government needs. 


Back to Secrecy 


ONGRESS has cast upon the dump heap the 
dead cat of income tax publicity which it in- 
herited from its predecessor. By defeating the Norris 
amendment to the tax bill and approving the House 
provision on the same subject, the Senate at one 
session killed the proposal for more publicity of 
returns and legislated out of existence the present 
makeshift of partial publicity. As a compromise, the 
returns are to be open to special investigating com- 
mittees of Congress, and a standing joint committee 
will be detailed to keep in touch with the Income Tax 
Bureau at all times. While the latter provision is 
hardly in accord with the spirit of the original income 
tax law, nevertheless it is unlikely to be abused and 
may serve as a wholesome check on tax frauds. 

Secrecy of returns was an essential part of the 
original income tax act. That act would not have 
passed the Congress of that day if it had included 
the slightest infringement of the confidential rela- 
tionship between the taxpayer and the tax collector. 
The income tax, in other words, was accepted as a 
straight-out fiscal measure and not as a political 
measure. It was an effort, and on the whole a highly 
successful one, to collect from the “haves” a large 
share of the sinews of Government. The attempt to 
turn it into an instrument in the eternal warfare 
between the “haves” and the “have nots” came 
later, and both in conception and execution was a 
thoroughly discreditable performance. Happily, the 
effort to turn income tax confidences into political 
fodder in any systematic way has been frustrated 
for the time being. 

Now that this whole nasty business has been 
cleaned up, it is in order to praise the relatively few 
newspapers which refused to open their columns to 
the collector’s listings of income taxes paid by in- 
dividuals and corporations. Those lists served no 


useful purposes and did not even reflect faithfully 
the extent of individual holdings. The utmost to be 
said for that system was that it furnished food for 
gossip and quarrels. Its chief beneficiaries, indeed, 
appear to have been wives who found therein proof 
that their husbands, for purposes of domestic 
economy, were holding out on them. 


Benito Runs Amuck 


RAVE Benito, the Fascist hero, had a per- 

fectly lovely time defying Germany in his 
hand-picked Chamber of Deputies. Italy’s repre- 
sentatives, or at least those remaining after the 
opposition was chased out to 
the Aventine, reveled in patri- 
otic passion. The Italian claque 
at the Metropolitan is rather 
prolific of “bravas”; but from 
all accounts, the Chamber out- 
did all Latin records in ap- 
plause. The uproar must have 
resembled that of an Army- 
Navy game when the Army 
mule makes his classic gesture 
of disdain before the Navy stands. 

The ancient Romans made less fuss when the 
barbarians were pounding on the city gates; the 
Senate at least held its composite breath when 
Horatius took his immortal stand at Tiber bridge- 
head in the brave days of old. And what caused this 
graceless baiting of a toothless boar — toothless, 
because Germany stands disarmed? Simply this: 
Benito raved because German newspapers criticized 
his administration of Upper Trentino, where live 
some thousands of placid South German shepherds, 
vintners, and yodelers. 

Follow the workings of the Mussolini mind. Hav- 
ing smashed constitutional freedom of the press in 
Italy, he refuses to recognize the propriety of an- 
other Government’s keeping its-iron hand off edi- 
torial necks. It is as if he said: “Since I have set you 
a bad example, it is idle for you to pretend inno- 
cence. Choke off your press as I dictate, or suffer 
the consequences.” 

Thus blithely does he disregard the patent fact 
that the anti-Italian howl in Germany rises, not 
from newspapers favorable to the existing German 
Government, but from the opposition. It is the 
Nationalists who, thwarted in balking ratification 
of the Locarno treaties, are playing upon patriotic 
German sympathies for the purpose of embarrassing 
the Government. Stresemann’s reply to Mussolini 
readily admitted that conditions in the Trentino 
had been exaggerated, but he disclaimed the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for random utterances. 
While Germany champions of free press, he argues, 
no newspaper opinion may be taken to express the 
official view of Government as is the case in Italy 
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where Mussolini censors editorial comment. That 
there is real trouble brewing in the Trentino, how- 
ever, is clear from the debate in the Tyrolese diet on 
the advisability of placing the whole dispute before 
the League of Nations, a procedure to which Musso- 
lini has announced that he will never consent. 

The Trentino is not a locked land, and the truth 
about it will come out, willy-nilly. If Italy were 
giving the Tyrolese a reasonably square deal, 
whatever the German press says about the Tyrol 
would be unimportant. The rest of the world does 
not take its moral judgments from the German 
press these days. But the more Mussolini rants, 
the more transparent becomes his imperialism and 
the more the world doubts whether Italy, under 
him, can give any racial minority a square deal. 
No grand gestures or heated words can stifle public 
curiosity as to what is happening in the Trentino 
or lessen Italian responsibility for the well-being of 
its conquered province. 


The Anglo-Saxophone 


OME Associated Press reporter who ‘travels up 
and down London snapping up unconsidered 
trifles in the news line recently cabled to this country 
a most enlightening dictum from the English courts 
of law. It seems that the Hon. Mr. Justice Eve of 
the Chancery Division High Court has lived in such 
innocence of the world outside his Eden that he 
was obliged to ask a learned counsel the other day, 
“What is a saxophone?” 

The counsel, a bold fellow, a bit raffish, perhaps, 
as well as learned, hazarded the following opinion: 
“T am told it is an instrument resembling a cornet 
which is used in what I understand are called ‘jazz 
bands.’”’ 

The atmosphere in the court room must have been 
so disapproving that if a saxophone — a peculiarly 
sensitive instrument — had been present it would 
have wailed in terror, and the nearest bailiff or 
beadle or tipstaff or gaoler or Lord of the White 
Staff would have picked up gingerly, in a long pair 
of tongs, this symbol of low life and carried it from 
the presence of the Honorable Eve. Thus the British 
cognoscenti continue to frown on the simple arts and 
crafts of America. It is merely another example of 
that certain condescension which Mr. Lowell noted 
in foreigners. 


Whose Church Is This? 


O lawsuit of recent times raises more interest- 

ing. questions than that proceeding in the 
courts of New York State for the possession of St. 
Nicholas Cathedral and the rights of the patriarch- 
ate of the Russian Church in the United States. 
By overturning the verdict of the Supreme Court, 
the Appellate Division recently vested those rights 


in one Kedrovsky, the candidate of the Living 
Russian Church which has the full support of the 
Soviet Government. This organization, created 
when Patriarch Tikhon of the Russian Orthodox 
Church defied the Soviet will, declares capitalism to 
be a mortal sin. The case has been laid before the 
Court of Appeals at Albany, and it may even go 
to the United States Supreme Court as involv- 
ing foreign relations beyond the purview of any 
American State. 

Until the recent decision changed the complexion 
of affairs, the three hundred Russian churches in 
America were under the control of Platon, appointed 
Patriarch of America by the Venerable Dr. Tikhon 
in his capacity as head of the Russian Church, to 
which position Tikhon was elevated by a general 
council, or Sobor, called under the ancient canons of 
the Church. Russians in America generally, and es- 
pecially the émigrés who fled here following the 
Communist Revolution, cleave to the old Church 
and Platon. They make the point that if Kedrovsky 
continues in power, he can bring into the United 
States and install in positions of security and in- 
fluence three hundred priests of Communist lean- 
ings. Secretary Kellogg please note. : 

In effect, the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York has recognized the 
Soviet Government by recognizing the appointee 
of its ecclesiastical department. We have spoken 
many times in favor of discussing with the Soviet 
Government the claims and counterclaims of the 
two nations with a view to resumption of diplo- 
matic relations. Among the reservations to be put 
forward at that time should be one safeguarding to 
congregations of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America the right to their Church properties, re- 
gardless of decrees and appointments from Moscow. 


Let the Sun Dictate Terms 


“HE New York World draws many plaudits from 
this journal, but we cannot follow that great 
newspaper a fraction of an inch when it hangs the 
body of a striking miner’s starved wife at the door 
of leading personality. “And 
the senseless conflict waged by 
plump men who sit at groaning 
tables goes on, and on, and on.”’ 
Excellent rhetoric, but, as Flor- 
rian Slappey would say, “Them 
words don’t mean _nuthin’.” 
Blaming personalities for ;the 
lamentable results of an indus- 
trial struggle is grossly unfair 
to the leaders on either side. 
There is plenty of strike-bred woe in the anthra- 
cite region and also in New York City and other 
regions habituated to the use of anthracite. This 
distress is part of the price society pays for industrial 
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freedom. Something like it occurs whenever men 
strike, and yet to deny them the right to strike is to 
deny them liberty. Conversely, the right of owners 
to withdraw their capital from production is equally 
fundamental. When these two rights cannot be 
harmonized by bargaining, individuals are certain to 
be hurt; but such sacrifices recall contestants to the 
need of arriving at another bargain. 

THE INDEPENDENT is still convinced that the 
welfare of the country in the long run requires that 
the anthracite strike continue until the parties 
thereto are forced into agreement by their self- 
interest. We hold no brief for either the operators 
or the miners; our sole concern is the public interest, 
and in this case we are certain that the public’s 
chief concern should be to show the northeastern 
corner of Pennsylvania that anthracite coal is not 
indispensable. The best way to do that is for the 
Government to keep hands off and let the rising sun 
do most of the talking. A coal peace made in the 
spring following a hard winter is sure to be a better 
bargain for the public than one forced by the Govern- 
ment upon a grudging industry. Consequently, we 
rejoice in the President’s calmness under exasperat- 
ing demands that he “do something.” The present is 
clearly a case where whatever is done by outside 
authority is likely to be wrong. This has been a 
weary winter, but after all it is wearing along to a 
victory for the public, and no individual hardship, 
however touching, should be given undue weight as 
against a public good. 


Germany Enters the League 


BvEN her late enemies welcome Germany’s entry 
into the League of Nations. There is universal 
appreciation of the fact that Germany is too virile 
a nation to be left out of world affairs, and also a 
growing recognition that postwar Germany is a 
vast improvement upon prewar Germany. The im- 
perialistic Hohenzollerns are out of the way, and 
the republic, while still shaky, gives every indica- 
tion of possessing that “will to live” which in time 
will make it one of the world’s most dependable 
political institutions. 


Advising the Farmer 


| ee much has been made in the press of the ap- 
parent inconsistency between American pro- 
tests to Great Britain on rubber restrictions and the 
Department of Agriculture’s advice to American 
farmers to restrict their 1926 plantings. While 
Secretary Jardine’s advice against overplanting is 
most explicit, after all it is only advice and the in- 
dividual planter remains free to follow or ignore it as 
he chooses. If he desires to risk his labor and capital 
on the chance that world demand will increase, no 
penalties will be placed upon him for doing so. In the 


British rubber control plan, on the other hand, 
Colonial Governments levy export taxes on a sliding 
scale in order to penalize production above a de- 
creed minimum. There is a world of difference in 
these methods. 

In only three lines — hogs, wheat, and dairy 
cattle — does the Department of Agriculture sug- 
gest a cautious, guarded expansion. It is dead set 
against added acreage of wheat, corn, oats, rice, 
cotton, and sweet potatoes, and dubious about the 
wisdom of increasing the output of beef cattle, pota- 
toes, wool, and eggs. How seriously farmers take 
this advice remains to be seen. By and large, the 
farmer goes his own gait, producing what he has had 
luck with and in such amounts as his situation recom- 
mends. The world market influences him less than 
nearer considerations — local prospects, the condi- 
tion of his fields, his labor supply, and his money 
needs. If local taxation is heavy, he must plant a 
cash crop or perish, and if he must meet mortgage 
interest at stated intervals, that is something 
to consider in laying out the year’s program. To 
presume that the average farmer is able to sit 
by his stove in February and plan his season’s 
business on the basis of recommendations from a dis- 
tance is to overlook some of the vital realities of the 
farm equation. 

There is an economic adage, recently restated by 
Chiozza-Money, that “cheapness means plenty.” 
Farmers, we feel sure, would like to live by that law 
if they could. If the prices of their purchases and 
fixed expenses held reasonably near the level of 
produce prices, they would gladly risk cheapness for 
the sake of plenty. After all, they are more interested 
in good living and security than in bank balances 
and profit taking. The Grange philosophy bubbles 
with that sort of wholesomeness. If things went 
strictly by economic law in this world, cheap food 
prices would mean cheap wages and cheap manu- 
factured goods. Obviously, that-normal sequence is 
checked at many points by group and government 
action — by trade unions, by mergers, by tariffs, 
by railroad rates fixed and public improvements 
financed at high levels, the principal of which must 
be liquidated over many years. Actually, intense 
rural activity this year would penalize the farmer by 
reducing his purchasing power. In so far as the Gov- 
ernment can offset this by placing the world situa- 
tion concretely before rural producers, it is its 
manifest duty to do so. 

The well-being of the countryside must ever be a 
chief concern of the state. Régimes which neglect 
this fundamental of political philosophy pay dear for 
their neglect of the one truly basic industry. Agri- 
culture is too large and scattered an industry to ad- 
mit of successful coddling by legislation and special 
grants; but whatever the Government can do short 
of that is the best kind of social and political 
insurance obtainable. 
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I Will Not; Thou Shalt Not 


HE bombshell thrown into the simmering 
discussion of prohibition by Dr. Empring- 
ham of the Episcopal Church Temperance 
Society exploded with a loud report. After a short, 
stunned silence, other clerics, prohibitionists, wets, 
and drys exploded in their turn. 
For some days the atmosphere 
has been filled with flying 
fragments of indignant verbi- 
age. Interested spectators have 
been forced to hurl themselves 
on the ground and bury their 
heads under their arms while 
great jagged masses of oratory 
went whistling past their trem- 
bling ears. 

The discussion, however, has not been all sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. One or two points have 
been brought out which should have been clear to 
everyone long since, but which have been fogged and 
obscured in the fumes and smoke of the law enforce- 
ment debate. First and most important, the pro- 
found gulf which yawns between temperance and 
prohibition has been pointed out by a church 
temperance society. A careful study of the mean- 
ing of English words would have demonstrated long 
before the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act that temperance implies a 
voluntary self-control and self-regulation, and that 
prohibition implies an external control and regu- 
lation by government authority. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the title of its militant body, 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals, continues to admit the distinction. 

Now comes Dr. Empringham, the representative 
and spokesman of a temperance organization, who 
states that his society, having inculcated self- 
control and temperance for years, and having then 
supported the cause of national prohibition, now 





_ realizes that national prohibition does not cause 


or produce or forward the cause of temperance. Of 
course it does not. The cause of temperance, he as- 
serts, has been put back fifty years by national 
prohibition. This may very well be true. We have 
no means of checking his estimate. 

In supporting prohibition the temperance societies 
chucked up the sponge. For years they had fought to 
convince people that self-control, a wise and tem- 
perate use of intoxicants, tobacco, and other indul- 
gences, was nobler and finer than intemperance. 
Some of them preached total abstinence, but a 
voluntary total abstinence instituted and con- 
trolled by the individual in question. Slowly but 
surely they were gaining ground. Then, suddenly, 
as the cause of prohibition waxed and became great, 
they grew discouraged with temperance and flocked 


to the brilliant banners of direct legislation. It was 
the easiest way, but it was treason to their cause. 

Since national prohibition became effective the 
cause of temperance, we believe, has steadily de- 
clined. Instead of impressing on the American public 
the importance and the duty of self-control in per- 
sonal conduct, the accent has been on quite a differ- 
ent matter, on the duty of obeying the existing law. 
This is sound doctrine, if you like, but it has nothing 
whatever to do with temperance. Instead of telling 
a boy that it is a shameful and debasing thing to 
drug himself with alcohol, we have told him that he 
is a bad citizen if he breaks the law by transporting 
a flask of synthetic gin. In other words, we have 
preached legality and not morals. Obedience to law 
is negative, however praiseworthy. Self-discipline is 
positive. The difference between “I will not” and 
“Thou shalt not” is deep as the sea. 

On top of Mr. Empringham’s statement came the 
careful announcement by Cardinal O’Connell, the 
ranking prelate of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America, of the Catholic attitude toward prohibi- 
tion. The Cardinal avoided any reference to the 
Eighteenth Amendment or the Volstead Act, and 
confined himself meticulously to a comparison of 
voluntary temperance and compulsory prohibition. 
The latter he opposed as “flatly opposed to Holy 
Scripture and to Catholic tradition.” He character- 
ized as “grossly untrue” the statement “that 
pathology and dietetics have brought in a verdict of 
guilty against the immemorial beverages of the Old 
World.” He quoted from St. John Chrysostom: 


Wine was given to us that it might produce in us 
a sweet joy, that we may laugh, that we may enjoy 
health, .. . 


The importance of these statements does not lie in 
the novelty of the arguments. They have been heard 
a thousand times. The statements are important 
because they indicate a return to the fundamental 
principles of the whole prohibition discussion; they 
are steps toward a reconsideration of the basic 
problem — what actually do we want in this coun- 
try, education in self-control or a compulsory prohi- 
bition, whether or not that prohibition be effective 
and efficient? The efficiency of enforcement has 
nothing to do with this fundamental query. It is a 
side issue, a diversion of emphasis which has fogged 
the whole discussion. It is time that this matter was 
reconsidered as being in all senses the most impor- 
tant element in national prohibition policy. If we 
talked less about enforcing the law and more about 
whether it is the best law — in the light of experi- 
ence — to enact and enforce, we should be making 
some progress toward that decency in conduct and 
honesty in thought which are so conspicuously 
lacking today in the American discussion of prohi- 
bition and treatment of the liquor problem. 
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(Wide World) 


Capt. Hubert Wilkins with R. B. C. Moordwyn at the wheel of the Fokker 'plane which he hopes will carry him safely from Point 
Barrow to Spitsbergen. If all goes well, he should be able to tell in April of new conquests in the land of the great silences e 


Flying Over the Top of the World 








Heavier-than-air craft were 
declared impractical for Arctic | 
exploration by Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan after 
his unfruitful experience in | 
the north last summer. The “ 
present landing gear of the 
"planes makes landings too 
dangerous, he believes. The i 
picture shows one of the three 
Loening amphibian 'planes i 
which were used by the Mac- 
Millan expedition | 
| 
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(Wide World) 
CoMMANDER Byrp MANs A LIFEBOAT 
Rubber, collapsible boats of this type were taken north with the 
MacMillan expedition last summer. They are 7% feet long and 
4% feet wide inflated and will support 750 pounds. They can be 
inflated in four minutes with a small hand pump 


At least two expeditions will set out this year to answer the 
question which has troubled explorers of two centuries — 
does a great continent lie in the vast unexplored region be- 
tween Alaska and the Pole? MacMillan tried to solve the 
riddle of the Arctic Sea last summer, but bad weather inter- 
fered with his plans. In March, Capt. Hubert Wilkins will 
take off from Point Barrow, Alaska, in a three-motored Fokker 
‘plane with Spitsbergen as his objective. If all goes well, he 
may stop off at the Pole. 


But his main quest will be 
to find the doubtful con- LiEvuT. —_ RicHArD E. 
YRD 


tinent. The lure of the Retired naval officer whom John D. 
white north has _ also Rockefeller, Jr., and Edsel Ford are 
caught Lieut. Commander said to be backing in an Arctic 
Richard E Byr éelnom expedition for next summer 

manded the naval unit 
with MacMillan last sum- 
mer. Already he is laying 
| plans for another trial at 
{ Arctic exploration by air, 
though whether airplanes 
or a dirigible will be used 
has not yet been settled. 





(Wide World) 
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““MusHING’’—NEw STYLE 
Alexander Malcolm Smith, 
veteran explorer, who is trek- 
king the thousand-odd miles 
across Alaska from the rail- 
road’s end at Nenana to Point 
Barrow carrying Captain Wil- 
kins’ supplies, is not relying 
upon Huskies to pull his load. 
Snow motors, mounting Ford 
tractors, will drag the heavy 
sledges. Natives are decidedly 
skeptical of the success of Mr. 

i Smith’s venture when the snow 

motors encounter the rugged 
é mountainous interior of our . 
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most northern territory 
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Isolating the Germs of War 


An Authorized Interview with Owen D. Young 
By Arthur Pound 


r MAHERE is a Lincoln type. Tall men, with 
deep-sunk eyes, eyes quick to kindle and 
equally quick to gloom. Generous, expres- 

sive hands and long, noticeably long, legs. Men 
filled with a native dignity 
when they stand, but who 
when sitting are a little inclined 
to sprawl, preferring for that 
purpose deep easy-chairs in 
which they settle back on their 
shoulder blades to discuss the 
world and its troubles. 

Most satisfactory to inter- 
view — this type. No side, no 
vanity, no tight-lipped, calcu- 
lating stare, no strutting show- 
manship. Instead, there is an 
atmosphere of patience and 
quiet strength, subdued almost 
to the point of gentleness. An 
air, in such, of having wrestled 
victoriously with titanic forces 
and presently having to go 
forth for another bout; but for 
the moment — peace, good 
humor, and a little philosophy, 
man to man. 

Viscount Cecil is a Lincoln 
type, and so is Owen D. Young. 
Like Lincoln, these two combine shrewdness with 
altruism; you cannot trick, trap, or fool either of 
them. Yet you know instinctively that each has 
been thinking for years long, long, thoughts with 
nothing mean or base in them. 

Owen D. Young, in spite of his successes in the 
law and in business, remained a private, almost 
obscure, citizen until he was selected as one of the 
three American experts to show a waiting world the 
way out of the reparations tangle. The other experts 
were Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes, now Vice Presi- 
dent, and Henry M. Robinson, banker, of Los An- 
geles. After surveying German capacity to pay, in 
view of all the facts which a most painstaking re- 
search could discover, these men formulated the 
Dawes Plan, under which Germany, in return for 
pledging definite security, received credits enabling 
her to restore her currency, revive her industry, and 
renew reparations payments on a schedule drawn 
with reference to the productivity of the country. 
This is not the place to review the workings of that 
plan, except to say that it met a critical need of 





Ow_EN D. Younc 
“The telegraph, telephone, and radio have brought 
nations ear to ear — too close together to make isola- 
tion a national practical policy” 


postwar settlement, substituting fact finding and 
practical possibilities for the doctrinaire counsels 
and gnawing hates then rampant. 

Mr. Young returned from that great adventure 
an international figure, and 
since that time he has grown 
steadily in the estimation of 
the country. He has talked and 
written comparatively little for 
publication, but such public 
utterances as he made were 
uniformly notable and quot- 
able. THE INDEPENDENT is fond 
of quoting Young because, as 
this journal has said editorially, 
“he talks more sense and less 
nonsense than any other man 
before the public.” If that 
jedgment is wrong at any 
point, it is in the minor one 
that Mr. Young is not, in a 
strict sense, before the public. 
He holds no public office and 
confines his routine activities 
to the General Electric Com- 
pany, of whose board of direc- 
tors he is chairman. His 
reticence, his modesty at enter- 
ing discussions in which lesser 
minds revel, is part of his balanced — one might al- 
most say his exquisitely balanced — personality. 


EVERTHELESS, there is one theme upon 
which Owen D. Young will talk for publication 
— the Walter Hines Page School of International Re- 
lations. It is significant of his enthusiasm for realities 
that this gifted man should concentrate much of his 
scant leisure upon one definite and, by comparison, 
small, enterprise. Another might have returned from 
his Dawes Plan labors full of some grandiose project 
for reordering the universe from the top down; but 
the Young mind refuses to march on a soft roadbed. 
Given a firm take-off of facts, he would leap as far 
as any in the pursuit of idealistic rainbows; but 
the facts must be there — under his feet. Who- 
ever imagines that Owen D. Young, for all his 
vision, is visionary, misses the truth of the man 
completely and altogether. 
“This school of international relations,” said Mr. 
Young, “will apply the tried and tested methods of re- 
search to world problems. Its purpose is to bring out 
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and correlate the facts underlying the international 
tangles which lie at the root of war, building gradu- 
ally a body of organized knowledge in that field to 
which men of good intent everywhere can refer. 
That sort of knowledge is as important in the 
international field as science is in the industrial 
field. The chief thing we did in Europe, as disin- 
terested experts, was to develop facts which politi- 
cians could not disregard. 


‘| HAVE no quarrel with politicians; in general, 
they do the best they can. But to hold power 
they must defer to public opinion, which is too often 
uninformed and passionate. No French statesman, 
in Poincaré’s place, could have said: ‘Germany 
can’t pay at present the schedules established 
by the Treaty of Versailles. Let us revise the 
estimates in view of the facts.’ For him to do so 
would have been to confess defeat and lose power. 
“The great nations of the 


the universities; the study of international facts will 
give the Page School plenty of material for decades 
to come. In due time, no doubt, we should have 
round-table discussions on international affairs, at 
which qualified men would bring facts rather than 
opinions to the notice of their hearers. This picked 
body would be likely to grow in importance, not 
through self-advertising, but through dawning 
recognition of the value of their researches. 

-‘“Now that we have given our adherence to the 
World Court, it is interesting to speculate how our 
School of International Relations may serve that 
institution in the coming years. One of the most 
interesting of modern legal developments is the 
growing reliance of the courts upon expert testi- 
mony. As science enters industry and trade, it 
becomes more and more difficult for judges and 
juries to master all the information necessary to the 
ends of justice in involved cases. The World Court, 
similarly, will need expert testi- 
mony by trained experts with 





world, through their diplomatic 
services, do collect facts of tre- 
mendous importance, but it is 
in the nature of things that there 
can be no clearing house for 
such collections. The primary 
purpose of diplomatic intelli- 
gence is to- promote national 
interest. Consequently, there is 
need for disinterested study 
by men fully as acute as 
the diplomats, but who stand 
quite outside their circle of 
interest and whose futures 
do not depend upon the suc- 
cess or failure of any national 
aim or policy. 


“The Walter Hines Page 





The rare occasions upon which 
Owen D. Young consents to talk 
for publication have come to be 
regarded with the closest atten- 
tion. As a member of the com- 
mission which formulated the 
Dawes Plan for Germany’s re- 
habilitation, he placed himself 
in the foremost rank of interna- 
tionally minded Americans. Now 
as president of the board of 
trustees for the endowment fund 
of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at 
Johns Hopkins University, he 
nurtures an enterprise of practi- 

cal idealism 


no axes to grind. Where are 
they to be found today? The 
Page School may help to supply 
that lack. 
“Of course, we don’t expect 
that all the young men and 
women who pass through the 
Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations will de- 
vote their lives to research in 
that field. Many will be drawn 
into other activities — into the 
diplomatic service, into the 
magazine and newspaper world, 
to the staffs of great banking, 
manufacturing, and trading 
companies with foreign markets 








School of International Rela- 
tions plans to begin this study 
in a modest way and grow up to its full opportunity 
by degrees. In this country we are fortunate in hav- 
ing had placed at our disposal, at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, facilities which permit us 
to devote all the resources of the Page School to its 
highly specialized purposes. We will incur no ex- 
penses for buildings or general administration. An 
endowment of $1,000,000 — little enough in these 


days of big things — will be ample; the income from | 


that sum will finance the School, and with the 
codperation of all American universities will permit 
the work to go forward in a large way at small cost. 

“By using existing educationai. facilities, a unit 
of the Page School could be established in any coun- 
try at equally small expense. I dream of the time 
when similar units in Japan, England, France, and 
elsewhere will be making contributions to the world 
store of facts on international relations. The study 
of international law, as such, can be safely left to 





to cultivate. Wherever they go 
we believe that they will carry 
with them knowledge of the world, love of truth, and 
the will to peace. However, we feel sure that enough 
of our students, and these naturally the most de- 
voted to their work, will carry on in the international 
field, building careers rather than fortunes; some- 


thing better than wealth — the admiration of the’ 


wise and the gratitude of the many — awaits those 
who contribute greatly to the peace of the world 
through a lifetime of such study. 

“No man knows, and it is unimportant that any 
should know, what the political organization of the 
planet will be a hundred years hence. The present 
set-up of world politics is only a few centuries old 
and may pass more quickly than it came. But what- 
ever happens to boundaries and governments, water 
will still run downhill and electric currents and 
sound waves will be chasing one another through 
the ether. Assuredly there will be better machines 
and more of them, and (Continued on page 227) 
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Overselling the Alien on the Promised Land 


By Ginty Beynon 


mind certain thoughts on the subject of immi- 
gration and assimilation which I should like 
every native-born American, and particularly the 
members of Americanization societies, to consider. 
Things that only an immigrant would know — 
that only an immigrant from my own particular 
country could say without bitterness or offense. 
I am the silver-spoon immigrant to the United 
States. Between my own 


NOR years there have been bubbling in my 


It is the fault of the happy-ending mania of 
American magazines and movie producers that 
America bears the false reputation of being the 
place where every dream comes true. All the young 
men are strong and handsome; each of the young 
women has numerous suitors, including at least one 
incredibly democratic millionaire. This bright op- 
timism blows across the world and reaches a foreign 
village at a time of great national unrest. Presently, 

some courageous head 





and the American people 
there is no barrier of lan- 


of a family says to his 
household, “‘Let’s go to 


guage, custom, or form 
of government. When 
the Americanization so- 
ciety speaks of the for- 
eigner as a problem | 
know that it does not 


The immigrant is America’s perennial problem. 
Other puzzles are solved or pigeonholed, but the 
alien remains a vexing question. Miss Beynon, 
herself an immigrant, though scarcely a “‘for- 
eigner,”’ has miade a careful study of the subject. 
The findings that she sets forth here are well 

worth thoughtful consideration 


this land of plenty.” 
And they begin to get 
ready. 

When it is known 


‘that Nemero is going to 


America, the usual 





mean me. To prove to 


gloomy kinsman proph- 
esies that the adventur- 





my own satisfaction 
that this is so, I have 
sometimes spoken of myself as a foreigner, and in- 
variably the answer has been, “Canadians are not 
foreigners.” 

There is no immigrant to this country so fortunate 
as the British-born Canadian; not even the French- 
man, whom that propaganda for the perpetuation 
of old loves and hates which passes in the public 
schools for history has taught you to esteem. Be- 
tween you and the Frenchman there are real 
barriers of language and custom; but we British 
Canadians are your brothers in race, in language, 
and in the youth and virility of our countries. 
Unless he chooses, the Canadian in the United 
States need never be known as anything but a 
native-born citizen. Americans are sorry for us 
because we live under British rule, and it irritates 
them somewhat that we do not particularly hate 
England; but otherwise they regard us as one with 
themselves. The Italian is a “dago,” the Jew a 
“sheeny,” the Englishman a “jickey,” but I have 
never happened to hear a nickname for the Cana- 
dian. We are the favored nation. 

Under such auspicious circumstances immigration 
should be, with us, a painless process. But it is not, 
for, after all, the Canadian has this in common with 
the inarticulate alien at Ellis Island—nhe is a 
transplanted human being. And it is because I 
have been transplanted —even though into the 
friendliest soil— that I have ached, at times, to 
interpret for you those lonely, shawled strangers who 
wander to your shores bearing heavy burdens of 
hopes and fears. 


ers will live “to rue the 
day they left the old land,” or whatever is the Rou- 
manian, Bulgarian, or Syrian equivalent for that 
dreary sentiment. But Nemero goes forward with 
determination; he gives up his job, sells his belong- 
ings, and sets forth with a great sense of freedom 
and daring. That feeling lasts until about the second 
day out. Then, down in the steerage, he is overtaken 
by the twin terrors of life: loneliness and the fear of 
poverty. What if he fails, after all, to make a place 
in the strange new country? Then he realizes that 
he has burned his bridges. 

Perhaps the practical will say that his being so 
promptly overtaken by repentance is proof that he 
should not have started; but one might as well say 
to a man seeking a divorce that he ought not to have 
married. Few are blessed with a sufficiently vivid 
imagination to know their reactions in advance. 


N the course of time, Nemero lands at Ellis 
Island and is inspected and passed on to the 
roaring, impersonal city of New York. At this 
point his wife, unless she is what America calls “a 
good sport,” sits down, weeping, and says, “Now 
look what you have brought us to!”” And Nemero, 
who would like to weep, too, bids her shut up. They 
are here now. Then she vows that she will beg, bor- 
row, or steal the money to go back. And Nemero’s 
eyes shine at the very idea of returning, though he 
knows beyond any doubt that here they must stay. 
The eager immigrant whooping joyously at the 
Statue of Liberty is a popular picture, but this is a 
truer one. The grandchildren of Nemero and his 
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wife will swell with pride over the significance of 
the great Liberty; but at the moment of arrival 
the two immigrants are so miserable that the old 
tyrannies of Europe seem almost dear in retrospect, 
and the iron heel of the oppressor has become a 
fairy’s tread. 


OTHING could be more unfortunate than that 
at this juncture some society should get hold 
of the pair and try to make Americans of them. 
They loathe the country and hate themselves for 
having come. At night they weep into their pillows 
and plot and plan to go back and rebuild their lives 
in the homeland. It is a faint dréam, but it comforts 
them; and America should let them keep that com- 
fort just as long as they need it. Americanization, 
in the sense of being a conscious, organized effort to 
assimilate the foreigner, is a waste of time. No 
foreign-born citizen will ever be one hundred per 
cent American because the patriotic native-born 
citizen will not let him; they won’t grant the privi- 
lege even to me, whom they refuse to think of 
ordinarily as a foreigner. I mean by that — the 
native-born American will not believe that the 
immigrant loves the country of his adoption. 

A man who was born here may call this Govern- 
ment any names he pleases, and his sentiments are 
recognized as being either an honest opinion or the 
result of indigestion. But if he was born in any 
other country, his candor is sedition — pronounced 
“‘see-dition,” and hissed through the teeth. Further- 
more, you accept the fact that while the native 
American may call the country names himself, it 
would not be safe for others to do so in his hearing; 
but you fail to see that this is also true of the immi- 
grant. You do not realize that some of the settlers 
who are loudest in their complaints about certain 
conditions in America would be loudest in America’s 
praise if they went 
home. In other words, 
the superpatriot will 
not permit the immi- 
grant to be a normal 
human being, liking 
some things and dislik- 
ing others. He must like 
everything, or he must 
pretend to, anyway. 

Nor is it possible to 
put into any foreign- 
born citizen that blind 
patriotism which _be- 
lieves that America is 
superior in every way 
to every other country. 
The lad who said to me 
one day that this is 
the land where one 
can talk freely was 


(Keystone) 





Over AGAINST JERICHO 


Immigrants get their first close-up of the Promised Land from Ellis 
Island in New York Harbor 


intensely patriotic, but he was also decidedly igno- 
rant, for there are few other professedly democratic 
countries where political offenders receive such 
terrible sentences. 

On the other hand, the more clearly the foreign- 
born sees the real virtues and the real weaknesses of 
the land of his adoption, the better off he is. One 
of Canada’s most valued citizens, for many years 
the head of an important farmers’ organization in 
the Dominion, is an American. He does not believe 
blindly, with the native, that Canada is in every 
way the best country in the world; he realizes both 
her limitations and her good qualities and wants her 
to add to those good qualities the things that he 
knows she lacks. Moreover, he has the great ad- 
vantage of having come unhandicapped by political 
prejudices. Whether a project is put forward by 
Liberal, Conservative, Progressive, or Labor party, 
he can judge it without bias. It takes years of propa- 
ganda to make over into an intelligent, independent 
voter a man who was cradled in the faith of an 
old political party; but this voter was imported 
ready-made, and in the transaction his homeland 
was the loser and mine the gainer. And yet, when 
Canada was peevish over the neutrality of the 
United States in the first part of the war, this man, 
splendid citizen though he was, had his nationality 
continually poked at him by the type of people who 
belong to the Daughters of the British Empire. 


A PECULIARLY vexing attitude of mind which 

the native in general has toward the immigrant 
is the assumption that the settler js doing better 
financially than he did at home, though the reverse 
is often the case. The idea is based on the supposi- 
tion that, if he were not, he would go back, but 
often the alien has cut the ground from under his 
feet too thoroughly to think of returning. 

As a matter of fact, 
many an immigrant 
who had made a real 
place for himself in his 
own country is appalled 
to find that utterly 
discounted here. I shall 


ence of my own. Hav- 
ing spent my first year 
in New York in unre- 
munerative writing, I 
applied for a position as 
sales manager with a 
Brooklyn manufac- 
turer. The man who 
interviewed me was 
plainly worried about 
that first year; finally, 
he spoke his mind. 

“T recall one woman 


never forget an experi- - 
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who applied for a job with us,” he said. “She had 
not been working for a year; she had been in jail.” 
I scarcely knew whether to laugh or to feel out- 
raged. But I knew that such a thing could not have 
happened to me in Canada. Here all that I stood for 
in my own country was scrapped, and I found myself 
starting out with no background and no reputation, 
—even on a level with possible crooks. This sort 
of thing is a bitter pill for the newcomer to swallow; 
while he is in the act of digesting it, a formal dose of 
Americanization would be too much. 


RYE when the immigrant is lucky at once and 

earns more than he ever has in his life, he knows 
that all the other citizens of the United States are 
richer by the surplus of his labor over his consump- 
tion. He knows, too, that the country with a huge 
immigration list makes great forward strides in 
every kind of progress, and that the privilege of 
citizenship is well balanced by the advantage to 
that country of having new citizens with pioneer 
blood in their veins and courage in their hearts. 

As to the method of Americanization, one deed of 
personal kindness is worth a million tracts. I don’t 
mind recording my reasons for being happy in this 
country. I finally took a position in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and when the first Thanksgiving 
Day came around two men whom I had met only in 
a business way invited me to their homes for dinner. 
I can’t say how much I was touched by their anxiety 
lest I should be lonely on this important New Eng- 
land holiday. Later, I was in a hospital there for 
some time. During a week when none of my family 
was with me, not a day passed without bringing 
a caller, although the weather was abominable and 
the steep hills icy. After that, do you think I could 
go away and speak unkindly of America, even if I 
wanted to do so? America herself is on trial with the 
immigrant in every contact that he has with her 
native sons and daughters; and if they show him the 
lovable side that they have shown me, his Ameri- 
canization will take care of itself. 

There is another feature of this country which 
wins the new citizen over. I love the flavor of these 
higher educational institutions in which the richness 
and charm of well-digested learning is blended with 
the liberalism and enthusiasm of a new country. 
I enjoy living in a nation whose past holds Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Emerson, and the rest of that great 
school — a past which stays decently in its place 
as the foundation of the growing present. Countries 
dominated by remembered greatness are beyond 
their prime. Here there is enough of age to mellow 
the harshness of the vigorous present, while at the 
same time there is the pervading consciousness that 
the best is yet to be. 

Of a still finer essence is a certain spiritual quality 
in the American nation which it is difficult to define 
without resorting to the use of that much abused 


word “democracy.” I do not refer to the Govern- 
ment, which is not, in actual fact, so democratic 
as that of Great Britain; no Englishman would 
trust anyone but himself with the power that the 
American President enjoys; therefore, no Englishman 
has it. What I mean is something else altogether. 

One expression of this democracy of spirit which 
distinguishes America is the nearness of authority 
to the people. A signboard in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, reads, ‘“‘New Plantations, please keep off.” 
That is characteristic of the whole attitude of au- 
thority in this country: not a blunt command to 
keep off the grass, but an appeal to one’s sympathy 
— a request for codperation. It is irresistible. 

Equally significant is the advice which the late 
Theodore Shonts used to offer the public in the 
windows of subway trains. It always began, “We 
have been asked to request passengers...” 
Whether Mr. Shonts really had been asked is beside 
the point. The characteristically American fact is 
that he believed the public would receive more 
kindly the advice to sit with their feet at right angles 
if they thought it came from the soda-fountain 
clerk who tripped over them yesterday, rather than 
from himself. And the lovable thing about the 
American people is that they would. 

But even this is not, I think, the highest expres- 
sion of democracy in your national life. I have met 
a few individuals so democratic that they never 
talk about democracy and have found in them one 
common quality — a conviction of their own falli- 
bility; they are prepared to admit that they may be 
mistaken. How revolutionary is this attitude of 
mind can only be gauged by a survey of the past, 
which will show that every great tyranny and 
persecution has sprung from the assumption of 
infallibility on the part of some individual or group 
of individuals. 


HIS fundamental principle of democracy is ex- 


pressed in a hundred unconscious ways. Adoctor ~ 


giving advice through a newspaper column tells a 
woman that he does not believe her tonsils need 
removing, but to suit herself. I have even heard 
school-teachers say to their pupils, “I do not see it 
thus and so, but I may be wrong” —and this in 
spite of the notorious tendency of the teaching pro- 
fession to make people didactic. 

This spirit of tomorrow, perhaps of the day after 
tomorrow, shines out also in high places. The most 
memorable example is that speech of President 


‘ Wilson’s in which he expressed his belief that certain 


things which he named were necessary to the making 
of a just peace, but that if he was mistaken, he 
was willing to be shown the truth. 

And that is why I say that if Americans will only 
leave America alone with the immigrant, her physi- 
cal and spiritual bigness will be bound to win his 
love, and their union must inevitably follow. 























The Waterway to Wealth 


Engineers’ Plan to Join the Atlantic and Great Lakes by an All-American Ship Canal 


Before the railroad era 
in the United States, much 
of the inland transporta- 
tion was by water. The 
three-foot craft of theearly 
1800’s wound its way down 
the Mississippi River, 
where, by a vast system of 
main channels and tribu- 
taries, vessels from the 
upper reaches of the Ohio 
could voyage uninterrupt- 
edly and in leisurely fash- 
ion down to New Orleans. 


Louisville is as old a port of entry as New York or Phil- 
adelphia, and the first United States customhouse 
returns came from Palmyra, on the Cumberland 
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Illustration from ‘‘ Memoir presented to the Mayor of the City of 
New York at the Celebration of the Completion of the New York 


Canals, 1825” 


River. But while the 
Mississippi provided a 
route between North and 
South, the route from East 
to West was still insuffi- 
cient and expensive. With 
the growth of the Middle 
West, it was found that 
flour which brought only 
$3.50 a barrel in Cincin- 
nati was worth $8.00 in 
New York, although the 
cost of transportation 
over the rough highway 


made it impossible to sell it there. 
The first canal projects were stifled, like all innovations, 
in the late Eighteenth Century, and it was not until 
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Gov. De Witt Clinton of New 
York became interested in the 
Erie Canal that any headway 
was made. The idea of “tap- 
ping Lake Erie” and uniting 
the waters of the Lakes with 
the Atlantic caught the popu- 
lar fancy at last. In 1816 a 
commission was formed with 
Clinton as president, and in 
1817 the canal was begun at 
Rome, New York. Eight years 
and four months later the 
first boat which entered the 
canal from Lake Erie reached 
the Hudson at Troy and 
passed solemnly on its way 
down the river to the ocean. 
There was a grand celebration 
to mark the event. A proces- 
sion of barges was formed, and 
after a great deal of oratory , 
Dr. Mitchell pronounced an A, : 
epithalamium upon the union (Courtesy Harvard Business School) 
of the river and the Lakes, and VILLAGE OF LITTLE FALLS ON THE MOHAWK RIVER 
4 oured two ba rrels of water At Little Falls the first locks of the New York Canal System were built in 1792 by private enterprise 
from Lake Erie — apparently 
the only water that was used 
on that momentous occasion — into the Hudson. The lock 
gates were opened, and the steamer De Witt Clinton went 
through, and “majestically sunk upon the bosom of the 
Hudson.” 

The success of the Erie Canal caused others to be 
constructed, though none of them proved so fruitful. But 








From an old engraving by W. H. Bartlett, 1839 











until railroads superseded waterways, the Erie Canal 
continued to flourish. From Buffalo it formed 363 miles of 
uninterrupted waterway with a depth of four feet capable 
of carrying boats with thirty tons of freight. In the decade — 
before the Civil War the export of wheat from Lake 
Superior rose from 1,460 bushels to 3,250,000 in 1859, and 
nearly 7,000,000 bushels of corn 
and oats were sent out. By 1883 
the Erie Canal system had 
earned $42,000,000 over and 
above its original cost, enlarge- 
ment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion. It then had a depth of 
seven feet, and could float a 
boat carrying 240 tons. In 1883 
it was freed from tolls, but in 
spite of this it passed througha 
period of unpopularity, being 
inadequate to compete with 
a! ee the railroads. A bill was passed 

- in 1903 to enlarge it and make 
a barge canal. 

At present the New York 
“Barge Canal” forms a system 
of four great sections: the Erie, 
the Champlain, the Oswego, 
and the Cayuga-Seneca. (See 
map on preceding page.) Its 
minimum depth is twelve feet, 
it is ten times as long as the 
Panama Canal, and provides 
tie an avenue for commerce be- 
ay Harvard Business School) — pba eaten: From an old engraving by W. G. Wall tween Lake Erie at Buffalo and 

the Hudson River at Troy. The 
VIEW OF THE CANAL aT LitTLe Facts, MoHAWK RIVER future possibilities of the New 


York Barge Canalareunlimited. } 
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Towpaths have now been abolished on the canals, and vessels must travel by their own steam 
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RocHESTER, NEw 
YORK 


From an old engrav- 
ing by G. G. Lange 
Darmstadt 


Here the canal may 
be seen winding 
peacefully through 
the city, while the 
boats are towed on 
their leisurely jour- 
ney westward to the 
Lakes or eastward to 
the sea 











At present the competitive agri- 
cultural regions of Argentina, 
Australia, and India are closer to 
the seaboard than our grain-grow- 
ing Middle West. It costs the 
American farmer eleven cents 
more a bushel to ship his wheat 
to Liverpool than it does the 
Argentine farmer. If the Barge 
Canal were deepened to a twenty- 
five-foot channel, seven eighths of 
the freight carriers now entering 
New York Harbor could reach 
the Lakes using various parts 
of the route now existing to form 
the so-called “All-American Ship 
Canal.’”’ With an improvement in 
the inland waterways, “Clinton’s 
Big Ditch” can be used to bring 
the Middle West to the sea. 
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(Courtesy Harvard Business School) 


RocHESTER AS IT Is 
Topay { 


Ina pool formed by the 
Genesee River, harbor 
facilities have been pro- 
vided, and the little 
town of the engraving 
above has grown to a 
large modern city, throb- H 
bing with industrial 

activity ' 


Lock aT LITTLE 
Fats ToDAy 


This picture should be 
compared with the two 
on the preceding page, 
and the progress noted 
between past and pres- 
ent. The lock now pro- 
vides a four and a half 
foot lift 
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Lockport, NEw YorK, SHOWING THE OLD Locks AND THE NEw 


Where the worn towpath faithfully follows along on the right of the canal, the old locks may be seen and compared with the 
new ones on the left 





“ a 


(Courtesy Harvard Business School) F rom an old print y WV. H. Bartlett, 1838 


Lockport, ERIE CANAL 


In the good old days, passing through a lock was a social event, with exchange of gossip and pleasant conversation as 
the barge was slowly lifted along her way 
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The Tyranny of Dumb Dora 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


grades by Binet tests 





RUB STREET, 
like Wall Street, 
is subject to 


occasional panics. You 
may recall, for example, 
the panic of 1912, or 
thereabouts, in the marts 
of the popular maga- 
zines. In that grave 
crisis O. Henry saved 





Eighteen years asa free-lance writer have 
given Mr. Cushing a pretty good idea of what 
the public wants. It is not for nothing that he 
raises the howl that movies, radio, the theatre — 
even music and books have felt the tyranny of 
Dumb Dora. If he is right, then Mr. Average 
Man has another job on his hands—to put 

Dora back where she belongs 


as having the mentality 
of a child of twelve or 
thereabouts. Her only 
precociousness lies in her 
appearing to be some- 
what oversexed. Psy- 
chologists mislead us by 
their terminology, how- 
ever, when they speak 








many an editor from 
suicide with his drug 
clerk’s R for the surprise dénouement short story. 
Another emergency, demanding no less imperatively 
a new “magic formula” to attract a new “reading 
public,” threatened Grub Street about a year or so 
after the last thrills of Armageddon and the Armi- 
stice had left readers of popular periodicals limp and 
fishy-eyed with ennui. In this latter crisis the only 
formula of outstanding importance which emerged 
was the discovery by the editor of the American 
Magazine of the business-success article. Dozens of 
distracted rivals struggled for a while to imitate 
John M. Siddall’s policies. All failed dismally, be- 
cause the chief vitality in the strong appeal made 
by what they considered merely another “formula” 
was inherent in Mr. Siddall’s magnetic personality 
and in his supersensitive judgment of what his 
readers liked and disliked. Since this futile chase of 
the butter and egg man ended, no other quarry of 
any prominence has been flushed from the thickets 
except Dumb Dora. Her presence was discovered, 
more or less accidentally, by our first tabloid news- 
papers, which stumbled upon her hiding place with 
frantic bayings and wild halloos of joy. 

You know Dora now as the prototype of the gum- 
chewing public, to which her half-wit brother Harry 
also belongs, though he is a person of less importance. 
At first, a mistake in identity which had to be 
hastily retracted inspired the suggestion that Dora 
is a stenographer. Shrill protests from thousands of 
self-respecting stenographers who rushed indignant 
word to the press that, as a class, they read better 
literature than the Doras—or even, for the matter, 
than most of their employers! — settled definitely 
that the real Dumb Doras of the gum-chewing 
public — more accurately to be described as the 
“public which chews gum in public” — are filing 
clerks, accounting-machine operators, errand girls, 
and hosts of nitwit youngsters who lack the brains 
to hold down any kind of business job — mere 
papa’s darlings who haven’t done well in school. 
The typical Dumb Dora is yet in her teens and 


of Dora’s “complexes.” 
That term suggests com- 
plexity, whereas she is a simple creature — not to 
say frankly and directly, crude. 

If by this time you are wondering why a distinct 
note of bitterness seems to have obtruded itself into 
this discussion, I will hasten to explain. All well and 
good, so far as I am concerned, that Dora should 
read what she likes, “live her own life” untrammeled, 
and choose her own favorite brand of evening 
entertainment. But when she becomes vocal, and 
thus succeeds, immediately after the capture of the 
tabloids and the “‘confession magazines,” in forcing 
all the movies except a few ‘“‘Westerns”’ into serving 
exclusively her own personal and curious ideas of 
what constitutes entertainment; when she then 
takes possession of the rotogravure sections of the 
newspapers and insists that nothing shall appear 
there but pictures of movie stars, “darling” babies, 
“cute” wild animal pets, and bathing beauties in 
one-piece suits; and when she begins next to demand 
the exit from popular magazines and Sunday 
sections of all writers who use words of more than 


‘one syl-la-ble and treat topics with which she doesn’t 


happen to be ‘entranced — then I protest against 
her tyranny. Since the demands of the market reach 
our ears early, we of the free-lance tribe are the first 
to feel her arrogance; but you, as general readers, 
will be conscious of it soon. 


M* irritation at her aggressions started when I 
first realized that the movies, which furnished 
me amusement two or three times a week, had gone 
over to her in a body. She had cowed the producers 
with a deluge of eloquent letters setting forth her 
desires. With that same fatal eloquence she had 
shouted down the objections of her dear old grand- 
mother — known to many of you as the Old Lady 
From Dubuque — to wild scenes of night life in 
Broadway cabarets. Not a movie since then have I 
viewed — except ‘‘Westerns” — which has not 
been forced to feature, for Dora’s depraved taste, 
a “big cabaret scene.” Prohibition very quickly 
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succeeded in putting 
most of the famous 
night-life restaurants 
out of business. The 
movies, nothing 
daunted by this if 
Dora still insisted 
upon a Gay White 
Way, went right on 
showing pictures of 
mythical joy lands 
until the cabarets, 
more or less modified, 
timidly began to re- 
appear. Dora had 
brought them back. 
For her special delec- 
tation shrewd producers turned out endless miles of 
films about flapper “salamanders” who go unsinged 
through the fires of whitelight temptations, and miles 
more about unhappy young wives neglected by their 
busy husbands — misunderstood women who also 
nearly sin, but ever, by a miracle, escape untainted. 
And now comes the vogue for girl burglars and kin- 
dred heroines from the underworld. All for Dora! 
Nearly all the radio broadcasting stations, plead- 
ing eagerly to hear from their audience by “ap- 
plause cards,” fell easy victims to Dora, that 
readiest of letter writers. If you doubt it, tune in 
after she gets home from the first evening movie 
show, around nine-thirty, and tell me what you hear. 





“ The movies went right on showing pictures of mythical joy lands” 


From Hell Gate to 
Golden Gate, from 
Montreal to Havana, 
the air is vibrant with 
Tin Pan Alley jazz; 
not jazz with the gen- 
uine negro lilt, but the 
shoddy adaptations 
that cabaret orchestra 
leaders (excepting 
such men as White- 
man and Lopez) have 
affectionately dedi- 
cated to the tastes of 
Dumb Dora. 

The drama, mean- 
while, has been para- 
lyzed by her devotion to such a primitive form of 
comedy as “ Abie’s Irish Rose, ”a production that well 
represents Dora’s notion of wit, and by the necessity 
for catering to her morbid curiosity with melodramas 
about crooks and “kept women.” Her insidious 
influence spreads everywhere, burlesquing, cheapen- 
ing, vulgarizing all that it touches, even things of 
such inherent beauty as music, dancing, and 
literature. 

I am frank to confess that I dislike her. In fact, I 
dread and hate her. And I mean to keep on fighting 
her until, in mortal battle, she cuts me down — 
sighing with my last breath for the good old days 
when Grandma from Dubuque was queen! 





Salle d’Attente 


4 — “Oh! It is late. Oh!” 


My Soul — “But wait.” 


Old anxious eyes that look 
From book to clock to book 


— “Oh! It is long to wait.” 


— “Hush! I know. I know.” 


Footsteps back and forth and back 
That count the boards from crack to crack 


r — “Oh! It is late. Oh!” 


— “But wait.” 


Hands of lovers dropped apart: 
Hand from hand: heart from heart 


I — “Oh! It is long to wait.” 
My Soul — “Hush! I know. I know.” 
Weeping, weeping of a child, the weeping 
I * — “Qh! It is long. Oh!” 
My Soul — “But sleep.” 
I — “Why do we wait so long? Where do we wait to go?” 
My Soul — “Hush. Hush. I do not know.” 


ARCHIBALD MacLeIsH. 
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Fashions and the Female 
By Henry Ruggles 





N an ingenious arti- 
| cle published last 

winter in the Empire 
Review, and later re- 
printed in the Living Age, 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., 
turning from his parlia- 
mentary duties to the 
discussion of women’s 
fashions, propounded the sions . 


are not the controlling 





Woman's dress belies the claims of the sex to 
being emancipated creatures, thinks the author, 
and the case he makes out for his theory is a 
strong one. The modern woman will “‘ vote and 
hold a job, but only if she may continue to look 
like a Cleopatra.”’ In next week’s INDEPENDENT, 
Cecily Hamilton answers the caustic Mr. 
Ruggles. ‘If he had taken the pains to consult 
a woman before unloading his misapprehen- 
. .”’ But we won't spoil her defense 

by revealing its argument 


damaged their complex- 
ions with sunburn, and 
generally flouted the old- 
fashioned idea that a lady 
should sit quietly among 
her flounces and sew a 
fine seam until the gentle- 
men returned from the 
arduous duties and pleas- 
ures of life to the gentle 
amenities of feminine 
society. 








agents of these fashions. 
He expressed his belief 
that “there is a sort of consultation committee of 
Paris dressmakers who invent and design models,” 
but that fashion is really directed and governed 
“by some overmastering psychological factor”; that 
the factor is primarily sex, and that “consequently, 
sex waves, sex dislocations, the normal and the ab- 
normal relationships of the sexes are subtly but 
faithfully reflected in the women’s fashions in each 
generation; and the committee of Paris dressmakers, 
if such a body exists, are not exercising an independ- 
ent initiative but responding to exterior pressure.” 
This is a persuasive theory, and I, for one, am in- 
clined to fall in with it. But if Mr. Ponsonby is right, 
the women’s fashions of today lead us to some 
curious conclusions concerning the present relations 
between the sexes. 

Twenty years ago there was a great hue and cry 
about the independence of women. We were told 
that they were going to free 


And what did they 
wear? The rubber-soled 
shoe was the symbol of their emancipation. They 
romped about in tweed walking suits, mannish shirt 
waists, middy blouses, loose skirts and sailor hats; 
the more advanced of them even defied public 
ridicule in bloomers, ‘and thus declared to a horrified 
world that they would lean no longer on the strong 
arm of man, but would walk unsupported and inde- 
pendent. It was a glorious prospect. 

Today women have the suffrage; they hold jobs in 
the United States to the number of some sixteen 
million; they have achieved the liberty of the petting 
party, are relegating the chaperon to the archives of 


‘history, have so far asserted their right to thumb 


their noses at husbands who fail to please them 
that one marriage in seven ends in divorce; they 
drive their own cars, smoke their own cigarettes, 
carry their own flasks, and in increasing numbers 
make their own careers. They also appear to cherish 

the notion that even their 





themselves from the domi- 
nation of men, to cease to 
be chattels, mere innocent 
playthings of men’s idle 
moments; they were going 
to fight their own way in the 
world. The suffrage move- 
ment gathered momentum. 
It began to be respectable 
for girls to take jobs. They 
smiled at their Victorian 
grandmammas who went 
about with hands folded 
decorously over their ‘stom- 
achs; they walked with a 
masculine stride, swung 
their arms, took up slang, 
served overhand at tennis, 
climbed mountains, swam 
with the overarm stroke, 








clothes proclaim their eman- 
cipation. Certainly, the fash- 
ions of the day proclaim 
emancipation from some- 
thing. But from what? From 
the domination of the male, 
or the horrified adjurations 
of a receding generation? 
Walk with me up Fifth 
Avenue and see for yourself. 
Surely, Fifth Avenue should 
furnish reliable testimony, 
for all over the country wom- 
ankind looks piously to that 
point for guidance in mat- 
ters of dress. Are these the 
women of an independent 
age — these poor creatures 
who mince in skirts too nar- 
row for a natural stride, in 
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high-heeled slippers — miscalled shoes — which 
make walking a torture after the first mile, in sheer 
silk stockings better adapted to the temperature of a 
ballroom or of a limousine than to that of the wintry 
street? This year, to be sure, their fur-trimmed coats 
allow them to move their arms; but only a year or 
two ago they were obliged to clasp their hands about 
their middles in the manner of Victoria herself. Look 
at their paint, their powder, their carmine lips, their 
plucked eyebrows, their rose-tinted finger nails: are 
these the earmarks of a generation that is free? 
Everything about these women shouts aloud: “I am 
designed not to be useful, but to be ornamental; I 
suffer the agonies of cold and of pinched feet, and 
I spend hours in elaborate cosmetic ministrations; 
I am — or I long to be — an expensive and a 
pampered parasite.” 


A® you say, but let us go into the country; let us 
see these women when they dress for sport; 
then we shall find them in their true colors. Very 
well, then, let us go. Here are some girls playing golf 
at the country club. In some respects their costumes 
may be better designed for athletic purposes than 
their mothers’ were; but notice this girl trying to 
climb out of a sand trap and almost failing because 
her skirt is too tight. Why is it so tight? To help her 
drive a longer ball? Not a bit of it — to allure her 
male partner. Here are some girls preparing to hike 
across country in knickerbockers. Excellent, you 
say; knickerbockers are the very thing for tramping. 
Yes, but knickerbockers, silk stockings, and high- 
heeled shoes — is that not the man-hunter’s parody 
of a rational walking costume? (Thousands of girls 
get themselves up this way under the delusion that 
somebody will think they are going to walk more 
than half a mile.) 

Let us go to the bathing beach and survey 
the one-piece bathing suits. Here, you may say, 
is the garment of utter freedom. But let us be 
honest with ourselves. Does the girl who buys a one- 
piece bathing suit say to herself, “Here is the suit 
which will enable me to swim the crawl without 
impediment’? Sometimes, perhaps. But more often 
she says, “This one will knock George’s eye out.” 
And I seem to recall the existence of an institution 
(not untypical of our present state of civilization) 
called the Bathing Beauty Contest. So far as I 
remember, nobody ever asked whether the bathing 
beauty could swim. Her function is to knock 
George’s eye out, whether on the board walk or in 
the rotogravure supplement. 


hehe no one suppose that these are the observations 
of one who is shocked at present-day women’s 
fashions. To permit oneself to be shocked is to over- 
look several pertinent facts. Every change in 
women’s costume has always been shocking to the 
very conservative, for in so far as woman dresses to 


allure the male she can accomplish her purpose only 
by varying her disclosures. She displays one charm 
and conceals another; then she quickly shifts her 
attack, covers up the first charm, reveals the second, 
and attracts again the flagging attention of the male. 
At every change in her costume the moralists rise in 
angry censure, but that is because they are so in- 
terested in the appearance of charm number two 
that they fail to notice the disappearance of charm 
number one. 

A generation ago, for instance, woman thought — 
her waist worth emphasizing, and laced till it hurt. 
Only a few years ago she had discarded the waist 
idea, and was even disguising her feet in large 
flapping galoshes, but had taken to wearing low- 
necked frocks in the daytime. Presently, one noticed 
that her neck was no longer so low, but that her 
arms and shoulders were on exhibition. At the pres- 
ent moment she is allowing the male to catch fleeting 
glimpses of her knees, but is making herself as un- 
femininely flat as possible in contour, and in some 
cases is actually muffling herself up to the chin. 
What the viewers-with-alarm forget is, that while 
the knees are coming out the neck is going in. 
Woman has merely moved her clothes up a few 
inches. Presently, without doubt, she will move 
them down again, and there will be a fresh outburst 
of denunciation from the chronic objectors. Not, 
however, from those who bear in mind the principle 
of varying disclosure. 


UT all that I havesaid in the preceding two para- 
graphsis subject toone reservation: “‘Insofaras 
woman dresses to allure the male.” There was a time 
when it seemed as if the modern woman was going 
to subordinate the allurement of the male to the 
necessities of a free and independent life. She was 
going to adapt her costume — in the daytime, at 
any rate — to what she was doing. Now we see that 
she has lapsed. She will vote and hold a job, but only 
if she may continue te look like a Cleopatra, or think 
of herself as a cave woman about to be carried off 
bodily by a cave man. She will work in an office, but 
only in a costume which suggests that her real am- 
bition is to loll among the expensive pillows of a 
modern harem. 

If her fashions, as Mr. Ponsonby suggests, are 
indications of her fundamental attitude toward 
the male, what this so-called modern woman 
really wants is to be, not a progressive person, but 
a “‘jazz baby”; not a free and equal partner, but a 
successful gold digger; not the herald of a new 
age, but a “red-hot mamma.” Her feminism is 
only skin-deep. Be easy in your minds, you preda- 
tory males. Don’t deceive yourselves for a moment 
into thinking that just because she has learned to 
smoke as you do, and to earn her living, she will 
leave you in the lurch to pursue a career of busi- 
ness or of service. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


, 


HEN the New Republic, a couple 
W of weeks ago, published “A 
Reviewer’s Confession,” the 
editors invited discussion of what they 
apparently regard as a revelation of great 
importance to those of us who are in- 
terested in the reading and writing of 
books. The anonymous writer of the article 
devotes three pages and a half —no less— 
to a self-complacent confession of his 
shortcomings and defects as a reviewer, 
obviously in the belief that his avowed 
uncertainties, incompetence, and ignorance 
will astound his readers. Perhaps this 
reviewer knows more about his public 
than he knows about literature, but I 
confess I have some difficulty in crediting 
that public with such formidable in- 
nocence as this confession presupposes. 
He begins by declaring that he is 
“one of those who dash off, in half an 
hour, an hour, three hours at most, an 
opinion about books which have cost their 
authors six or twelve months’ time, not 
counting the blood and tears.” This 
sentimental irrelevancy, I take it, is 
designed to nourish the popular notion 
that criticism is a parasite on the arts, and 
that there is something inherently and 
obviously monstrous in delivering a 
judgment that it takes an hour or two to 
formulate on a work which it may have 
taken a whole lifetime to complete. On 
the same principle, a surgeon who dis- 
covers a cancer after a brief examination 
should apologize because the disease took 
years to develop, whereas his diagnosis 
required only a few minutes. I have re- 
viewed in an hour books on subjects upon 
which the authors spent six months, but 
my criticism was based upon knowledge 
and study of their subjects during a long 
period of years. It is possible to have re- 
frained from writing a certain book be- 
cause one knew that one’s equipment was 
inadequate. 


REVIEW, then, is not necessarily 

a snap judgment by someone 
without any qualifications for discussing 
the question at issue. In the present 
instance, the reviewer apparently thinks 
that hisopinion on any subject is valueless, 
but he should not confuse his ignorance 
with the exigencies of time and space in 
the writing of reviews. He is on surer 
ground when he goes on to complain that, 
although his opinions and feelings seem to 
convince others, he is not so sure of them 
himself. “I have acute attacks of con. 
science, I am wise after the event, I am 
subject to influence, I am credulous, 
impatient, baffled, insensitive, intolerant, 
and interminably skating over the thin 








ice of doubt.” From all this I gather that 
the gentleman, in addition to being a 
popular reviewer, is also a human being. 
Conscious of his lack of critical knowledge 
and education, he confounds the con- 
sequences of that with the consequences 
of not being superhuman and infallible. 

Whether ironically or seriously, I can- 
not determine, he draws a contrasting 
picture of a critic as distinct from a 
reviewer, endowing this mythical figure 
with the attributes of literary divinity 
and also with those attributes that one 
might expect in any educated person who 
professes to hold opinions on literature. 
The reviewer, it seems, is “much the same 
animal as the critic,” only ... he is 
different! The critic knows literature, has 
read the classics, sees books in perspective, 
and is more interested in good work than 
in personal gossip and fashionable fads. 
If the reviewer were not absorbed in per- 
sonalities, and if the season’s announce- 
ments did not limit his horizon, he 
would be as great a superman as the critic. 
Unfortunately, he has never read the 
“Bhagavad Gita,” “Don Quixote,” 
“Faust,” “Wuthering Heights,” “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” and “Les Misérables,” 
nor Homer, A‘schylus, Plutarch, and 
Dante. Yet, he is “very much the same 
animal as the critic,” minus the latter’s 
breadth of vision and divine impartiality. 

Personally, I should say that what 
separates the two is something vastly 
more simple than what this reviewer 
suggests. By his definition, a critic is a 
man with some elementary literary 
education, but a reviewer is critically an 
illiterate. That this particular ignoramus 
should be a successful reviewer is not 
surprising to anyone whoreads muchof the 
current book reviewing. The interest in 
this confession, however, resides, to my 
mind, outside the article itself. What I 
should like to know is, how can anyone 
with any pretensions to a liking for liter- 
ature, in a country where public instruc- 
tion is available, reach manhood without 
having read the books and authors 


named? And by what process of editorial 
selection does such a man achieve the 
prominence enabling him to become the 
one-eyed leader among the blind? 
“The Confessions of an Editor” might 
well be produced for our edification. 

“A Reviewer’s Confession” is a specific 
statement of facts which I have long since 
deduced from reading the average article 
in the literary magazines. As a startling 
revelation, it has the same effect upon me 
as Mr. Walter Lippmann’s recent dis- 
covery in “The Phanton Public,” that the 
voice of the people is not the voice of 
God. It never occurred to me that it was, 
just as it never occurs to me that the 
reviewers whose shouts of enthusiasm are 
always quoted know anything about the 
business of criticism. I begin to suspect 
that the writer of such a confession, 
despite his air of frank self-depreciation, 
must be astounded by his own cunning in 
concealing defects which he thinks the 
public does not notice. My own experience 
is that readers see through humbugs 
much more frequently than the editors 
who cherish these — possibly charming — 
people imagine. 


F anyone will take the trouble to watch 
the juxtaposition of books and their 
reviewers in the literary weeklies, the 
anonymous confession in the New Re- 
public will not seem either unique or 
surprising. Each review is, on the face of 
it, a confession of inadequate knowledge 
and critical equipment. Apart from the 
system of inviting one popular novelist 
to review the novel of another, irrespective 
of his ability to formulate a reasoned 
judgment, there are other selections which 
cannot be explained on the theory that the 
names involved are good publicity. If 
a person who had engaged passage on the 
Mauretania discovered that the Cunard 
Line had decided to put in the captain’s 
place a friend who played bridge perfectly, 
he would decide to wait for a ship in 
charge of a master who was qualified. 

It is only in the negligible world of art 
and letters that it actually pays to 
announce that an unqualified person has 
been engaged for a critical task. A reviewer 
whose life has been passed in Paris, 
Nebraska, will assure the public that the 
book of some specialist on France is 
worthless or wonderful, as the case may 
be. Editors seem to choose their reviewers 
with special emphasis upon their lack of 
the knowledge or the experience necessary 
to pronounce the opinion expected of 
them. So long as that is the practice of 
editors, the confessions of their contribu- 
tors will be superfluous. 
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Has the North Pole Been Discovered? 


HAS THE NORTH POLE BEEN 
DISCOVERED? By Capt. Thomas F. 
Hall. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


summer of 1918 when a friend 

pointed to a book by Capt. Thomas 
F. Hall, “Has the North Pole Been Dis- 
covered?” I was as incredulous as most 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT have been 
about the testimonies given during the 
last six months by Messrs. Shea and Balch 
and General Greely. 

But when I had read the book I was 
convinced that in all probability Peary 
was a faker. If the printed words had not 
prevailed against my skepticism, it is 
likely that the author would have done 
so when I had the good fortune to meet 
him a year later, for he was as charming 
and stanch an old gentleman as ever I 
saw. He was born of seafaring stock in 
East Dennis, Massachusetts, in 1841. 
For eight years he was a sailor, and 
since then he has been a manufacturer in 
Omaha. So he is no journalist eager for a 
scandal, nor is he an author burning for 
a cause. 

I will quote his findings on each of four 
major counts: “Obviously false is (1) 
Peary’s location of the sun in the observa- 
tions which he alleges to have made at the 
Pole. He claims (2) a rate of speed which is 
impossible. He travels (3) in an unprec- 
edented manner, without delay or ob- 
struction. ... There followed (4) the 
farcical proceedings of the National Geo- 
graphic Society at Washington.” 

As to the photographs which Peary 
published in “The North Pole” (Stokes, 
1910), Captain Hall has this to say: “If 
he were near the Pole, the altitude would 
be about 7 degrees. ... Not a single 
picture shows a 7-degree shadow. All 
the photographs indicate shadows ranging 
around 30 degrees. This would indicate 
that they were taken elsewhere in the 
Arctic regions than at the Pole.” 


* ns a faker!” I exclaimed in the 


ALL’S second count is a comparison, 
in full and lively detail, of the best 
Arctic records with Peary’s claim for the 
speed of his dash. The highest average 
ever maintained for a series of weeks of 
Arctic sledging was little better than 
twelve miles a day. Single-day marches of 
far greater distance are reported, but 
always under specialized conditions with 
but one dog team and none of the im- 
pedimenta of ordinary travel in the North. 
“But Peary’s claims are that for 21 
days he averaged over 45 miles, and one 
day made 101 miles”! 
The “unprecedented manner of travel” 


A Review by Henshaw Ward 


refers to the fact that, for the only time 
in the records of polar travel, Peary’s 
narrative of his twenty-one days of dash- 
ing contains no mention of the drift of the 
ice — a phenomenon reported by every 
other explorer as well as by Peary upon 





“‘T have hundreds of letters 
from many lands; from noted 
explorers nd _ scientists,” 
writes Captain Hall. “It is 
my belief that all thinking 
men everywhere who have 
read my book agree with my 
findings. Anyway, I have 
never heard of anyone who 
has attempted to question 
them.” The book has had few 
reviews, though the author 
has sent free copies to more 
than a thousand libraries in 
this country and abroad. In 
the light of the recent re- 
opening of the Peary-Cook 
controversy, the Editors of 
THE INDEPENDENT feel that 
they are doing a service in 
calling attention to this book 
which presents an exhaustive 
analysis of Peary’s own story 
of the dash to the Pole, to- 
gether with those written by 
two members of his expedition 





/ 








previous journeys — nor to the sudden 
opening of water lanes in the ice. These 
two causes make any true chart of Arctic 
sledging zigzag, because of the frequent 
detours that are necessary, and because 
a party is always having to recover the 
distance lost by the ice drift. But Peary’s 
account represents that he kept close to 
the seventieth meridian, without any ob- 
servation for longitude, on a round trip 
of three hundred miles. Such a journey 
would be a miracle. Captain Hall does not 
believe in modern miracles. 

The fourth count is the hugger-mugger 
method of awarding official honors to 
Peary. Hall believes that “The National 
Geographic Society has perpetrated a 
monstrous fraud on the civilized world.” 
He quotes as corroboration the speech 
made in the House by Representative 
R. B. Macon, which concluded thus: 
“The more I have investigated and stud- 
ied Peary’s story, the more thoroughly 
convinced I have become that it is a fake 
pure and simple.” 

Captain Hall’s book is in no sense a 
theoretical objection to Peary’s claims to 


being discoverer of the Pole. Rather, it 
is a careful analysis of the three books 
written by members of the Peary party, 
“The North Pole,” Peary’s own account; 
“A Tenderfoot with Peary,” by the late 
George Borup; and “A Negro at the 
Pole,” by Matthew Henson who ac- 
companied Peary upon his final dash 
from 87° 47’ where Bartlett was left be- 
hind. Captain Hall considers as well the 
testimony which appeared at the various 
Washington hearings. The result, he be- 
lieves, convicts Peary of being a faker 
and he points to the fact that this con- 
viction is secured only upon Peary’s own 
evidence. 


NYONE who reads “Has the North 
Pole Been Discovered?”’ will feel 

that it is impossible to believe Peary’s 
story until some impartial expert in 
Arctic matters has made a detailed 
rebuttal of Captain Hall’s argument. 
And even then he would require a 
further detailed explanation of the fre- 
quent places in which Henson and Peary 
contradict each other. For example, 
on April 3, Henson says, “Ice was 
so rough and jagged that we had to use 
our pickaxes constantly to cut a trail.” 
Peary, on the other hand, observes 
complacently: “The surface of the ice, 
except as intercepted by infrequent pres- 
sure ridges, was as level as theglacial fringe 
from Heckla to Columbia and harder. 
Traveled ten hours straight ahead. Dogs 
on trot and occasionally on the run; made 
25 miles.” The last four days of the 
journey to the Pole bear constant con- 
tradictions between the Henson and 
Peary accounts, so much so that Captain 
Hall comments: “It does not seem possible 
that the two descriptions relate to the 
same four days of the identical trip.” 
No observations were taken for longitude 
on the dash to the Pole, yet the party 
was able, at the end of the fifth day’s 
going, to be sure the goal had been 
reached, even before observations were 
taken. Surely these things require some 
explanation. Yet they have never had it. 


APTAIN:. HALL’S book was pri- 
vately printed by Richard G. 
Badger, and has never, I believe, been re- 
viewed or noticed in any way. Apparently, 
it has been considered scandalous. But in 
reality it is a stern and fair indictment of 
Peary’s fame. Until it is answered in full 
by some competent authority, someone 
who can show why General Greely’s ver- 
dict is false, it must be considered a strong 
indication that Peary’s claim to glory is a 
fabrication. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


® 
Wanderings and Diversions. By E. V. 
Lucas. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


M<*. LUCAS’ light essays are pleasant 
reading. Sometimes he hovers on 
the dangerous edges of that abyss in which 
American columnists writhe and gibber 
— I refer, of course, to the habit of ex- 
ploiting one’s own whimsicalities; but 
generally he avoids it. Often he is saved 
by a very genuine humor and a racy 
pleasure in humanity. The journalist- 
humorist may be forgiven certain artifi- 
cialities, provided he occasionally delivers 
the goods in the shape of honest laughter 
brought about by nice observation and a 
happy turn of phrase. Mr. Lucas’ notes on 
motoring in France, which are among the 
pleasantest chapters in this book, leave 
one divided between pleasure over the 
acute impressions and informal style 
of the author and annoyance that an 
experienced traveler should be so naively 
ignorant about the life of a neighboring 
country. A French village strikes Mr. 
Lucas as being characterless because it 
has no squire, no parson, — or parson’s 
wife, — and not even an obvious doctor. 
Perhaps this is written with a tongue in 
the cheek, but I fear not. Is even Mr. 
Lucas insular? Depressing thought! 


** * *K * 


Spanish Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill McBride. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $5.00. 


PLEASANT account of a tour in 

Spain, delightfully illustrated with 
drawigns by Mr. Edward C. Caswell. 
Mr. McBride is interesting enough in a 
matter-of-fact way, but not particularly 
original in his reactions to the Spanish 
scene. In fact, he barely begins todojustice 
to the picturesque, romantic elements in 
his subject. Surely, if anywhere in the 
Western world a stubborn, vital romance 
endures in cities built by men and in 
landscapes carved and molded by nature 
in a strange mood, it is found in that 
most individual and unique of countries. 
Mr. McBride treats it in a way which 
is perfectly proper and useful, but un- 
exhilarating and somehow disappointing. 


**e KK * 


Excavations. By Carl Van Vechten. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


RITTEN at various times, the 
author tells us, to provoke the 
reader to share his own enthusiasm for 
certain — at the time of writing — more 
or less obscure figures in the literary and 
musical world, these papers can hardly 


be taken as judicious appraisals of #s- 
thetic values. Mr. Van Vechten makes an 
enthusiastic, if not a very good, case for 
several gentlemen whose comparative 
obscurity is well deserved; he pleads hard 
and well for several who have much less 
obscurity than they deserve; and he 
appreciates nicely the merits of a few who 
have already been adequately appreciated 
by the world at large. As always, he 
writes carefully as well as buoyantly. 
There is much vitality in his criticism — 
more, perhaps, than there is criticism 
in his vitality. 


* * * kK * 


Occidental Interpretations of the Far 
Eastern Problem. By H. G. W. 
Woodhead, C.B.E., H. K. Norton, 
and Julean Arnold. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 


Oriental Interpretations of the Far Eastern 
Problem. By Count Michimasa 
Soyeshima and Dr. P. W. Kuo. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $2.00. 


HESE volumes contain 1925 lectures 

in the Norman Wait Harris Foun- 
dation at Chicago, and are mutually 
complementary to an understanding of 
the difficulties active and latent in the 
Far East. If Mr. Woodhead’s analysis of 
the situation in China is depressing, Dr. 
Kuo’s pictureis certainly far too optimistic. 
But quite the most brilliant contribution 
comes from Count Soyeshima, who has 
an uncanny ability to understand the 
American point of view on many vexed 
questions. For the sake of his lectures and 
those of Mr. Woodhead, these books are 
well worth reading. 


* *e eK * 


The Best Short Stories of 1925. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $2.50. 


R. O’BRIEN’S collection for the 

latest volume of short stories 
mirrors the changing tastes of the writers, 
and presumably of the readers, of short 
stories. The plot story is clearly giving 
way to the “slice of life” story, the smart 
O. Henry crack of the whip dénouement 
is losing its magic, and psychology is 
replacing it. This change is part of a de- 
velopment which finds its gloomiest ex- 
pression in the present morbid demand for 
“true fiction” magazines. Without getting 
further into dangerous generalizations, 
we merely say that most of the stories in 
this volume are pretty good, some of them 
have distinction, and almost all of them 


are technically (Cont/nued opp. page 228) 











HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 


E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
406 Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 














THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 

We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall— The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 

We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








Old Maps and Their Makers 
(Goodspeed’s Monographs, No. 8) 
By Louis A. Hotman 
$2 pages, 15 illustrations. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop a 


oa Ashburton Place 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to DepartmentI _ Tel. Hay. 1600 


ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T; he P RESS Boston, MASS. 
14 Beacon Street v¢ Near THE State House 


The Whole Bible 
Thirty-one volumes, packed in case with adjust- 
able Teather cover. Cloth bound, good print, 
18 maps. Price, postpaid, $2. 
Sample volume, five cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 














Folk Songs of Bohemia 


English words, with music. Artistically il- 


lustrated in color. $2.50. 
SZALATNAY, 542 East 79th St., New York. 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ABOUT 





Books has been issued containing some ° 


most unusual offerings. Geo. P. Humphrey, 
65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 





ro HE SECRET WORLD GOVERNMENT” 

(The Unrevealed in History 1770-1926). 100 
historical mysteries exposed. By Major Gen. Count 
Cherep-Spiridovich, 15 East 128th St., New York 
City, at $2.10. Harlem 4962. 


COIN DE FRANCE—NOUVELLE LIBRARIE 

Francaise; everything in books and French 
magazines; mail orders; information. Catalogues 
free. Open evenings. 66 West sist St., New York. 
Circle 0083. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR WRITERS 222 Competent 


cism, Revision, and Marketing Service for Manu- 
scripts. Catalogue. James Knapp Reeve (Founder 
of The Editor), Dept. R, Franklin, Ohio. 
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What the World Is Doing 


ITH negotiations between opera- 

\ \ tors and miners definitely broken 
off, the Senate, on February 9g, 

passed the resolution introduced by 
Senator Roya S. CopeLanp, Democrat, 
New York, requesting the 

Pen President “to invite to the 
White House at such time 

as he thinks best the committee of opera- 
tors and miners in order that he may 
urge upon them the national importance 
of an immediate settlement of the anthra- 
cite coal strike.” The vote on the measure 
was 55 to 21. The vote was the result 
of an almost daily fight upon the part of 
Senator CopELaNnD to gain consideration 
of his measure since February 3, when 
it was first introduced. Senator Curtis, 
Republican floor leader, finally gave his 
approval, apparently believing that it 
was quite innocuous and would be better 
passed than introduced daily to hold up 
consideration of the tax bill. The vote on 
the measure showed a new line-up of 
Senators, different from that upon any 
bill so far introduced. For instance, Sena- 
tor Butter of Massachusetts, close friend 
of the President, voted for it, as did Sen- 
ator Curtis, the Administration leader; 
with them were aligned such radicals 
as Brooxuart, Frazier, La Fouette, 
and Norris. Among the nays were BoraH 
of Idaho, who led the fight against adop- 
tion of World Court adherence, Couzens 


(Keystone) 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


of Michigan, —another free lance, —and 
Wapswortr of New York. But two 
Democrats voted against the resolution, 
Gass of Virginia and Kine of Utah. 

At the White House, the resolution is 
looked upon with disfavor, the President 
standing by his previously expressed 
position that he has no power to force a 

. settlement, and that it 
samepions would be a futile gesture 
which might lead to added 
ill feeling between miners and operators 
if they were called to Washington with no 
means in the President’s hands of bringing 
them to terms. Mr. Coo.ipGE makes it 
plain that had he been possessed of any 
power to act, he would have done so at 
the outset of the strike. 

Senator Rosinson of Arkansas, Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate, introduced a 
bill on February 6 to create a Board of 
Industrial Adjustments. The measure 
provides that in an emer- 
gency, either Congress or 
the President is empowered 
to act to bring relief. “Emergencies,” as 
defined by Senator Rosinson’s bill, are 
not confined to the coal situation, but 
are aimed largely at making certain that 
when strike threats occur in the future, 
immediate steps may be taken to halt 
them. His bill has the approval of the 
Democratic party. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature, now 


Robinson 
Bill 





HEROISM AT SEA! 


Lifeboat from the “Westphalia” returns from the sinking Dutch freighter ‘‘Alkaid” after 
taking off the members of her crew 





(Keystone) 
PREMIER BENITO MUSSOLINI 
“We exact the payment of two eyes for the loss 


of only one eye and of awhole set of teeth for 
the loss of only one tooth”’ ‘ 


meeting in extraordinary session to con- 
sider the coal situation and other matters 
of importance to the State, has refused 
Governor Pincuot’s request 
for public regulation of the 
coal industry. Enormous 
profits have gone to the operators, com- 
plained the Governor after the Legisla- 
ture had denied his request, and he hinted 
that unless some action were taken, more 
“vigorous steps,” which he hinted might 
mean Government ownership, would be 
taken to correct present evils. 

The much discussed question of national 
prohibition received tremendous impetus 
on February 3 when the Rev. Dr. James 
EmPRINGHAM, national superintendent of 

..... the Church Temperance 
— Society, composed of the 
a jolt Clergy and lay members of 
the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, announced that his society would 
begin a campaign for modification of the 
Volstead Act. Announcement was first 
made in secret at a meeting of the Epis- 
copal clergy of New York and vicinity in 
Town Hall, New York City, when Dr. 
EmpPRINGHAM announced that a ques- 
tionnaire, sent to 20,000 members of the 
society, had disclosed an overwhelming 
majority to be in favor of modification of 
the Volstead Act. Dr. EmprincHam, in 
discussing his society’s action, recalled 
that the organization was founded fifty- 
one years ago with the idea of inculcating 
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KENTUCKyY’S GOVERNOR TAKES No CHANCES 


When Ed Harris, negro, was being tried in Lexington, Kentucky, for murder, Governor Fields 
took no chances on a repetition of the episode of 1920 when Lexington’s citizens took the law 


into their own hands and 


lynched a negro. A t 


housand National Guardsmen saw to it that 


Harris received a square deal with machine guns and tanks commanding avenues of approach 
to the courthouse 


the idea of temperance. It was not until 
1916, he said, that its leaders under his 
own direction had turned to advocate 
prohibition as distinguished from tem- 
perance. “The Eighteenth Amendment 
itself sounded the death knell of prohibi- 
tion,” he said, “because we all quit. The 
W. C. T. U., ourselves, and the others 
stopped our educational work because we 
forgot that you cannot legislate morals. 
We hope that all the other societies will 
look facts in the face, acknowledge the 
truth and begin again, as we are going to 
do, the work of educating the people of 
the nation to scientific temperance.” 
Dr. EmprincHaM Cites six causes as the 
reason for the Church Temperance 
Society’s championing of modification: 
“First, the effect of prohibition has been 
to put an end to scientific temperance 
teaching; second, it has resulted in in- 
creased drinking among young people; 
third, it has discouraged the consumption 
of wine and beer and increased the de- 
mand for distilled liquors which today are 
mostly poisonous; fourth, it has brought 
about disrespect for all laws; fifth, it 
is class legislation discriminating in fa- 
vor of the rich; sixth, it has increased 
intemperance.” 

In response to an inquiry sent out by 
the New York Times to twenty-four bish- 
ops and suffragan bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, nineteen expressed 
a themselves as opposed to 

ee any aie Pe of the 
Volstead Act; five favored modification. 
Bishop Wiit1am T. Mannino of New 


York, in his sermon on February 7, em- 
phatically expressed himself as opposed to 
the society’s stand; he warned his audience 
against taking the sentiment of the society 
as expressing the mind of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Several high Protestant 
Episcopal dignitaries expressed surprise 
at the society’s report and stated that they 
had believed the organization to be prac- 
tically defunct since 1918. 

In Congress the report raised a storm 
from wets and drys alike, the former leap- 
ing in particular upon the statement that 
prohibition has had a harmful effect on 
the young. On February 6, 
Senator Smoot introduced a 
bill into the Senate providing for a re- 
organization of the Federal enforcement 
machinery at Washington to bring pro- 
hibition matters directly under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
At present, enforcement is handled through 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The bill provides for creating a Bureau of 
Customs and a Bureau of Prohibition, 
both of which would be directly under the 
charge of Secretary MELLOon. 

Among the other important news items 
of the week was Premier Benito Mus- 
SOLINI’s speech in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, lashing furiously the anti-Italian 

campaign in the German press 
Thunder of against Italian sovereignty 
the Iron 

Duke Over the Southern Tyrol, 

now renamed the Upper 
Trentino, or Upper Adige. The Fascist 
Premier’s outburst was directly occasioned 


by the speech of Dr. HE tp, president of 


In Congress 


the Bavarian Landtag, calling attention 
to indignities suffered by German resi- 
dents of the Southern Tyrol. Signor 
Musso.ini did not mince words in his 
speech, which called forth the greatest 
applause from the Deputies, though it 
should be remembered that the Italian 
Chamber has been rather effectually 
purged of opposition to the Fascist policy, 
with the exception of the Communist 
group. “Let Germany remember,” thun- 
dered Musso.in1, “that Italy is ready if 
necessary to carry her banners beyond 
her present frontiers, but back, never!” 
Italy now has 42,000,000 citizens, stated 
the Premier, ready to march at a word. 
“We exact the payment of two eyes 
for the loss of only one eye and of a 
whole set of teeth for the loss of one 
tooth,” was another of the Musso.in1i 
pronouncements. 

Germany’s reply came in the form of a 
speech by Foreign Minister SrRESEMANN 
in the Reichstag on February 9, pointing 
out that the anti-Italian campaign waged 

,. in some quarters of the 
—— $ German press was with- 
eply ; 
out Government sanction. 
“Nevertheless, a purely private under- 
taking by irresponsible people led the 
Italian Premier to tell the German Am- 
bassador he would forbid German im- 
ports into Italy and officially promote 
an Italian boycott of German goods.” 
In substance, he characterized the Italian 
Premier’s speech, containing a virtual 
threat of war against Austria or against 
Germany and Austria, to be insolent and 
unwarranted. “If Germany belonged to 





A Sports WINDOW 
Suggested design of a window for the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, which 
has received the approval of Bishop Manning. 
The design is by Ralph Adams Cram 
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WINTER ComMEs TO NIAGARA 
A remarkable picture of the icebound Falls 


the League today,” he said, “‘we would be 
obliged to demand that the League define 
its attitude toward this occurrence.” 

Dr. STRESEMANN pointed out that 
Germany has no political concern with 
the Southern Tyrol, which is a question 
solely for Austria. This territory, for- 
merly an Austrian province, 
was given to Italy at the 
Treaty of Versailles. But 
“Germany’s right to sympathize with 
her blood brothers is a natural right of 
which we shall permit nobody to deprive 
us. The German peoples want to live in 
peace with the Italian as with other 
peoples, but this presupposes national 
self-respect.” Dr. StRESEMANN admitted 
that false reports had appeared in German 
newspapers describing conditions in the 
Southern Tyrol, but reiterated that these 
had no Government sanction. He took 
occasion to comment that Germany has 
no desire to curb free speech and to 
muzzle the newspapers, as Musso int has 
done. It is well to point out here that the 
anti-Italian campaign has been conducted 
largely by Nationalist organs hostile to 
the present Cabinet, with a view to 
embarrassing the Cabinet’s conduct of 
affairs. 

As Germany’s application for member- 
ship in the League of Nations is expected 
daily, League officials are preparing to 
hasten a vote upon the matter in order to 

admit the Reich at as early 

Geneva and 2 date as possible. An- 
Russia nouncementalsocomes from 
Geneva that the first meet- 

ing of the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Economic Conference will 
be held at Geneva, April 26. This is 
interesting news, since it affords a com- 
mentary upon the Swiss attitude toward 
Russia. Codperation of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is greatly desired in the Economic 


Austria’s 
Problem 


Conference, but Moscow has refused to 
send a representative if the meetings are 
held in Switzerland. Her refusal grows out 
of the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
between the two Governments, following 
the assassination of the Soviet envoy, 
Vorovsky, at Lausanne, May 10, 1923. 
The Swiss Government has announced 
that its final proposal to Moscow restates 
the previously taken position that it re- 
grets and condemns the assassination and 
will examine the question of financial 
assistance for Vorovxsy’s daughter, but 
conditions this disposition upon a dis- 
cussion of Swiss claims against Russia 
growing out of the Revolution. Popular 
feeling in Switzerland condemns any 
conciliatory measure toward Russia. 
France is said to be using her offices to 
bring about a resumption of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries in 
order that friction may be avoided. 
Legal proceedings have been filed in the 
Federal Court of Baltimore, Maryland, to 
halt the formation of the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, a billion-dollar organ- 
ization which seeks to merge 
the largest baking compa- 
nies in the East. The Gov- 
ernment petition asks the Baltimore court 
to decree that the merger is in violation of 
both the Sherman Antitrust Act and the 
Clayton Act, and is a monopoly in re- 
straint of trade which would operate to 
remove all competition from the industry. 
The merger was first announced on 
January 30, and was accompanied by 
statements from WILLIAM B. Warp stress- 


Antitrust 
Proceedings 


(Acme) 





ing the merger’s philanthropic designs. 
Contributions from surplus and excess 
profits were to be used to construct 
hospitals and homes for aged and infirm 
employees, and to procure healthful sur- 
roundings for employees recovering from 
diseases or in infirm health. 

The Government has been investigating 
for some time the various mergers con- 
ducted in the baking industry, believing 
that behind them all was the purpose of 

eventually forming a “ver- 
A “Vertical” tical” corporation, con- 
naam trolling companies engaged 
in the production and sale of flour, milk, 
yeast, and other ingredients used in the 
production of baked goods, together with 
baking machinery and equipment. In the 
view of the Department of Justice, the 
present merger bears out their belief, and 
they have followed the unusual procedure 
of halting its plans before the corporation 
can actually be formed. 

On a motion of Senator Cummins, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the Senate on February 5 directed the 
Federal Trade Commission to furnish it 
with the data previously 
refused to the Department 
of Justice in connection 
with the aluminium investigation. The 
data will be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. No action has yet been 
taken by the Judiciary Committee in ap- 
proving the report of Senator Tuomas J. 
Watsu of Montana which directs the 
Senate to give the Committee power to in- 
‘vestigate the Department of Justice. 


Aluminium 
Inquity 


“CitizEN” WILLIAM MITCHELL Issues His First BLast 

The day after his resignation from the Army had been accepted, the former Assistant Chief of 
the Army Air Service announced to newspaper men that he would go on the lecture platform to 
carry his case to the country. Colonel Mitchell stands in the center with Representative F. R. 
Reid, his counsel, on the left, and James B. Pond, manager of the lecture bureau which will 
conduct his tour, on the right 
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Isolating the Germs of 


War 
(Continued from page 209) 


improved communications. Already the 
telegraph, telephone, and radio have 
brought nations ear to ear — too close 
together to make isolation a practical 
national policy. Only the other day Mos- 
cow listened to Schenectady. When unad- 
justed gears come into conflict, one set 
gets stripped; when man-made laws con- 
flict with those of nature and science, 
there is not the slightest doubt which set 
will strip the other. In this sense the Page 
School is a definite attempt to give states- 
manship the material with which it can 
keep on a par with economic advance. 

““Whatever happens in the future, facts 
will still be facts and men, men. This 
generation cannot reasonably hope that 
its posterity will be supermen; but our 
successors will be able to do their work 
far better if we do our level best to pro- 
vide them with facts now unknown, but 
merely awaiting discovery. That is a big 
job, yet surely not too big for a genera- 
tion which has seen what we have seen, 
and which is marching from one triumph 
to another in so many lines of thought 
and work.” 





Letters to the Editor 


Bootlegging in Canada 
Hampton, Virginia. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Mr. Knauth in his article in your issue 
of January 16 lays considerable stress on 
the failure of the government controlled 
liquor business to suppress the bootlegger 
in Quebec. Mr. Knauth has evidently 
failed to notice and comment upon a very 
vital and interesting phase of the situation 
in that Province, namely, that the 
Government put the prices of distilled 
liquors so high — in many cases to three 
times the normal amount — that boot- 
legging at once became profitable. That 
the Government did this with the frankly 
avowed purpose of making many people 
want wines instead of liquors again shows 
how futile it is to try to change by law the 
habits of any large number of persons, if 
those persons can find any way to escape 
the effects of such laws. 

Incidentally, it might interest Mr. 
Knauth to know that he could come to 
Virginia and find some very interesting 
data on this subject, for here, for several 
years, we were under a crude, but fairly 
liberal, form of State control of liquor. 
Of course, the Volstead Act put an end to 
that; it overturned what seemed to be the 
best plan we had ever had. 

This fairly liberal law made no effort to 
establish the prices of wines and liquors; 





it simply limited the amount that one 
could have, and it also closed the saloons. 
For its practical workings, it certainly 
seemed to be a great advance in the right 
direction, and it unquestionably gave great 
promise of solving the question in time. 
The bootlegger could not have made a 
living with poor, cheap liquors. Drinkers 
merely preferred to take less, have it 
good, and pay a fair price. 

As a result of this plan, our jails were 
nearly empty, in many cases entirely so, 
and the number of criminals and State 
hospital patients decreased amazingly. 

With the advent of the Volstead law, 
all that changed. The bootlegger at once 
appeared and he has grown in numbers 
and prosperity ever since. Our jails in 
many places are overcrowded and our 
State hospitals are asking for large sums 
for more buildings. All this merely 
emphasizes the perfectly well-recognized 
fact that the saloon and the bootlegger 
are both in business to make money and 
that the more persons they can persuade 
to drink, the more money they make. Any 
law that brings either into existence 
takes a terrible responsibility upon itself. 

An OBSERVER. 





An Apology for Murder 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir, — 

Recently, I was invited to subscribe to 
a fund for Americanizing the American 
Indian. The next day I read that Uncle 
Sam, guardian of the Osages, had dis- 
covered ways and means of keeping 





POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 
full of vital business facts and figures. ho, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business cove’ 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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sundry determined Oklahomans from mur- 
dering those rich wards of the Govern- 
ment by twos and threes. For some time, 
it seems, there has been an open season 
on Osages, but now that gesture of one 
hundred per cent Americanism must stop. 

It is easy for any Nordic down this 
way to understand the outraged feelings 
with which a poor Oklahoman, perhaps 
belonging to the Ku-Klux Klan, looks 
upon the Osage in his mansion, surrounded 
by parked motor cars in bright colors. 
“There,” says the Nordic, “is a good- 
for-nothing redskin whose ancestors my 
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ancestors chased all over the continent, 
partly for the fun of fighting and partly 
for the sake of relieving him of his pat- 
rimony. This wastrel is rich through no 
virtue of his own, but merely because the 
Government unfortunately located him 
upon oil land which we white folks have 
developed for him. If I had his wealth, 
I could do something with it worth while; 
but Uncle Sam, whose conscience is not 
what it used to be, protects the cuss. 
I’m a better man than that Osage any 
day; I can outrun, outrassle, outdrink, 
outthink and outfight him. All that 
stands between me and that Osage’s pelf 
and plutocarts is the law — white man’s 
law, at that. Is there, I ask you, any 
justice, any sense, in that arrangement?” 
It is just a step from that burning con- 
viction to murder. 

Subsidizing an effete Osage aristocracy 
is rather silly business at best; but even 
worse is the spectacle of a great Govern- 
ment conserving for an indefinite and 
ignoble posterity the easy fruits of oil 
leases. If the Osages were to be given 
their oil royalties out of hand, they would 
enjoy a rapid succession of colorful 
drunks and soon be off to the happy 
hunting grounds with their usually im- 
passive countenances wreathed in smiles, 
thus solving in a short time the social 
and economic problems their presence 
among us creates. Of course, I am not in 
favor of murdering Osages; on the other 
hand, I can perceive no boon, either of 
utility or beauty, in preserving them in- 
violate, like so many hothouse violets, 
from the competitions all the rest of us 
must face in body and estate. Only a 
careless government would have given 
savage tribes subsoil rights in reservation 
lands, and only a government rich beyond 
need and sense would perpetuate them 
in the possession of assets which their 
white neighbors could use to better 
advantage. The present arrangement, 
however moral it may be in theory, 
directly conduces to crime and needs 
revision almost as much as the white 
culprits need punishment. 

SyNDIc. 





Applause for Editorials 


New York City. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I want to compliment you and thank 
you for two editorials in a recent issue. I 
refer to “Jesus and Jewish Theology” 
and “The Last of His Clan.” It requires 
clear thinking and courage to publish such 
opinions. I find a moral stimulation in 
your editorials, as rare as it is refreshing. 

Emit W. Koun. 


GENEALOGIST 


Records Searched Family Lines Traced 
HOWARD D. FRENCH 
9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Member New England Historic Genealogical Society. 
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Half price — Winter Sale -/ 





To make room for spring stock we 
must sacrifice goods that should sell 
at much higher prices, as— 

A mixture of rare Gladiolus that 
includes such sorts as E. J. Shaylor, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mary Fennell, and 
Rose Ash. 


50 for $1.00 or 100 for $1.50 





Chrysanthemums, 2 year old 
clumps, all colors, $1.00, 
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Dahlia Bulbs, Giant kind - 
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Canna Bulbs, ali the new ‘shades, 
assorted, 12 for $1.00. 


Peonies, all colors (3 to 5 eyes) 4 for 
$1.00 or 12 for $2.50. 


Or we will send the entire Bargain 
List — 50 Gladioli, 4 Peonies, and 
12 each Dahlias, Cannas, and Chrys- 
anthemums, for $4.00. 


All post paid. 
ATCO FLORAL GARDENS 
ATCO, N. J. 
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85-89 CHares STREET 
Boston, Mass. 




















CLEARANCE SALE 
‘ Sr Dawin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 


Get a lot of Narcissus, as none will be im- 
ported next year. Single or double, 100 for $2, 
1000 for $15. Mail orders postpaid. 

HOLLY BULB FARMS Mount Holly, N. J. 














Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50, or 
tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid East of Mis- 
sissippi River. Season price list on request. 

S. L. MITCHELL Mount Dora, Fla. 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 








MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard spark 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. 

National Sales Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 








